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CHAPTER I. 

A SPRING MORNING. 

"T DON'T know what mamma and Miss 
Gray mean by calling it cold," said a 
girl of thirteen one bright, clear, east-windy day, 
early in April ; " why, the sun is as hot as pos- 
sible, and there seems hardly a breath of air. 
You look half-baked already, Cecy." 

" Mamma didn't say it was cold," answered 
the younger sister, a bright-eyed, clever-looking 
child of ten ; " she only said it W9uld not do for 
Gwenny to come out with her cough. Miss 
Gray is always fidgety, and she has got a bad 
cold too.'' 

A 
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"Yes," laughed the other, "it will be your 
turn next, Cecy. The cold always goes through 
the house; but I am so strong that mine don't 
matter, luckily for me. Dear me 1 how delicious 
it is, and what a bore to have to go in to those 
nasty old sums and stupid history. I wonder if 
we have time to go to the end of the lane ? *' 

" Oh, yes ! Miss Gray said it would do if we 
were in by twelve. Just look at those lovely 
primroses up there, Dora. I must climb up and 
get them." 

" There are heaps lower down, within reach," 
answered her sister ; " you will only tear your 
frock all to pieces, like you did on Monday." 
But the more adventurous Cecy had already 
scrambled and swung herself by overhanging 
boughs up to the top of the high bank, and was 
eagerly plunging her hands into the cluster of 
pale-yellow stars and downy leaves. 

"There! I don't believe Ronald could have 
done that better," she exclaimed triumphantly, 
coming down with a running jump, and display- 
ing her treasures. "I wonder why you never 
can climb, Dora ? " 
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*' I can if I choose, but I hate to see girls so 
tomboyish. Just look how you have scratched 
your wrists. What will Miss Gray say ? 

" Oh, bother ! It doesn't matter a bit. When 
did papa say Ronald would be home ? They 
were talking about it at breakfast this mom- 
mg. 

" Next Wednesday week, I think — ^the Wed- 
nesday before Easter." 

" That is — let me see — a fortnight — no, twelve 
days off. Won't it be jolly to see him again ? 
Dear old Ronald ! I suppose we shall have a 
holiday for his first day at home.? — don't you 
think so, Dora } We did last time." 

"No, I don't think so — not in Holy Week. 
I daresay we shall have some holidays at Easter, 
but mamma likes us to be as quiet as we can in 
Holy Week, you know." 

" Dear me ! Don't you think change of aif 
would be good for Miss Gray ? She hasn't had 
any for a long time/' said Cecy quaintly. 

Dora laughed. " I am afraid there 's no 
chance of her thinking so, or mamma either. 
Not that I want to get rid of poor Miss Gray. 
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She's very kind, and I like her; but it wouldh^ 
pleasant to have Ronald all to ourselves in the 
holidays. There are some white violets down 
in that corner. Let's get them for Gwenny; 
she is so fond of them." 

" And there 's a bit of blackthorn in blossom ; 
and oh 1 such lovely dark-blue violets just be- 
yond the white ones, and two little babyferns 
just uncurling in the sunshine. But, O Dora I 
where is Diver ? I know he followed us into 
the lane, and papa said so particularly we 
weren't to let him go off into the covert to hunt. 
There are ever so many traps down, and he says 
we shall get Diver killed some day. Have you 
got your whistle in your pocket ? 

The whistle was produced, but neither that 
nor the repeated calls of his young mistresses, 
who screamed themselves hoarse in his behalf, 
had any effect upon the disobedient Diver. 

"What is to be done?" exclaimed Dora in 
dismay. " We can't go home without him. We 
had better get over this stile, and run across 
the fields to the cottage over by the wood. 
Perhaps the people there may have seen him." 
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" I don't think I know those people; do you?" 
asked Cecy. 

I don't know much about them. The man 
worked for papa some time ago, and I think 
mamma used to send soup and things last 
spring when his wife was ill. But run, Cecy, 
we shall be dreadfully late ; we must be nearly 
a mile from home now." 

" There 's a little boy in the next field," cried 
Cecy, as she tried pantingly to keep pace with 
her sister's longer steps ; " let us ask him if he 
has seen a large dog." 

But, much to their surprise, the boy, instead 
of answering their inquiries, began a series of 
uncouth signs and gestures which perplexed 
them more and more. 

" Perhaps he is shy," said Dora, and she ad- 
dressed him again very gently. " We want to 
know if you have seen a dog anywhere } — a 
large, curly, brown dog." 

"How stupid he is!" exclaimed Cecy in g^eat 
impatience. " Oh dear ! we shall be so late, 
Dora. What will Miss Gray say ? " 

The boy continued to point eagerly in the 
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direction of the wood, and to utter inarticulate 
sounds quite unintelligible to his hearers. They 
were turning away in despair, when a decent- 
looking, but very poorly-clad, woman came up 
and addressed them. 

I beg your pardon, young ladies, maybe as 
you didn't know that my poor boy is deaf and 
dumb. What did you please to want ? " 

" Deaf and dumb ! " exclaimed the girls, for- 
getting their surprise in compassion. " Has he 
been so always ? " 

From his birth. Miss. We did hope for a 
long time as he would come to talk when he 
grew bigger; but he's gone nine year old now, 
and can't speak a word, no more than you do 
hear." 

" Have you any other children } " Dora 
asked. *' I fancy your little girl comes to Sun- 
day-school, does she not ? " 

" Yes, Miss ; I can't spare her for no other 
schooling in the week, more's the pity. But 
poor Tommy here being so helpless like, and the 
baby delicate, it 's more nor I can manage all 
by myself. She's a good girl, is Lizzie, and 
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vexes over losing her schooling ; but I mean to 
try and let her go in the summer if the baby 
comes to grow a bit stronger." 

" And can you teach poor Tommy anything ? 
I am afraid not," said Dora, looking compas- 
sionately at the poor child's vacant countenance, 
and thinking what a sad, dull blank must be the 
mind within. 

"No, Miss; he don't seem to understand 
nothing; but he's a good boy, and not much 
trouble considering," she added, a kind, motherly 
smile overspreading her careworn face, which 
smile was immediately reflected in the features 
of the poor deaf and dumb boy. 

" We were looking for our dog," began Cecy, 
recalled to the requirements of the present 
moment. " Do you happen to have seen"— — 
"A large, brown dog, was it, Miss? He 
went past our cottage after a rabbit ten minutes 
agone, and I think — yes, there he is, coming 

through the fence now " 

" Oh, thank you, so he is ! Diver I you very 
naughty dog, come here this moment." The 
culprit stopped short in his scamper, looked 
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defiantly at them for a moment, and then, 
apparently thinking he had made the most of 
his moming^s enjoyment, condescended to obey 
the summons. 

"How can you be so naughty and disobe- 
dient?'' said Cecy in a tone of grave remon- 
strance; and as she spoke she gave him a 
little pat on one of his great ears, which he 
shook very much as if a fly had tickled him, 
and then stood waving his tail to and fro, and 
looking at them with an air of good-humoured 
unconsciousness and indifference, which, as Dora 
said, made it impossible to be angry with him. 

" Now we really must run home," said Dora. 
" We shall be most dreadfully late, I 'm afraid. 
Good morning;" and keeping the culprit as close 
at their side as 'he could be induced to remain, 
they made the best of their way homeward. 

" What has kept you so long ? " cried a little 
pale girl, some two years younger than Cecy, 
who had been standing at the breakfast-room 
window eagerly watching for their return. " Miss 
Gray *s so put out." 

"I can't help it," replied Dora somewhat 
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crossly; for she was out of breath with her run, 
and conscious of being late besides. " It 's 
that horrid Diver's fault. Here are some violets 
for you, Gwenny." 

" Oh, thank you, how sweet they are ! And 
here 's one with the root That will look so 
pretty in my saucer of moss with the wild straw- 
berry-plant and celandine mamma brought me. 
But the dinner-bell has rung, Dora ; you '11 only 
just have time to get your things off." 

"Not time to do that respectably," said another 
voice, and a tall, middle-aged gentleman coming 
into the hall confronted the girls as they were 
hurrying away. " What have you been about, 
you little wild gipsies ? " 

" Running after Diver, papa," they answered, 
hastily escaping. We won't be two minutes — 
I 'm very sorry," shouted Dora, which last sen- 
timent was lost- as she banged the door of her 
little room. 

Colonel and Mrs Everard, Miss Gr^y, and 
little Gwendolen were already at luncheon 
when the two elder girls hurried down, and the 
governess held up her watch with a look of 
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grave reproof. " Half-past one, Dora, and you 
assured me you would be home by twelve. 
How can one have any dependence on your 
promises when you are so careless ? " 

" And, Cecy, how flushed you are, my child," 
said Mrs Everard anxiously; for both her 
younger children were delicate, and Cecy's 
spirits often outlasted her strength. 

" Am I, mamma ? I suppose it is from run- 
ning. Oh ! not so much, papa, please," she 
added, looking with aversion at the substantial 
slice of roast mutton her father handed to her. 

"Over-tired, and can't eat," said Miss Gray 
shortly. " I thought it would be so." 

But what made you so late ? " presently 
asked Mrs Everard, who had mercifully put off 
her inquiries till Dora had disposed of her dinner 
satisfactorily, and Cecy, after languidly swallow- 
ing a few mouthfuls, laid down her knife and 
fork. 

*'We lost Diver, mamma. He got into the 
wood, and was hunting, and we had to go ever 
so far after him." 

"You had better not take him out if you 
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can't keep him in better order," said Mrs 
Everard. "But you must have gone further 
than you ought, to be near the wood at all. 
Where were you when you missed Diver ? ** 

" At the bottom of the lane, mamma. It was 
so delicious," added Dora pleadingly, " and the 
primroses were so beautiful." 

"But the primroses would not run away 
before this afternoon, my child, and you would 
have gathered them with a better conscience 
when lessons were done. Now I am afraid you 
will hardly finish before tea-time, and Cecy 
looks thoroughly overdone with her race in the 
hot sun. Dora, I am disappointed ; I thought I 
could depend upon you." 

" I am very sorry, mamma," repeated the girl 
sorrowfully. 

And / am very sorry," said Colonel Everard 
half gravely, half playfully. "I had reckoned 
on a companion in my ride to Hazlehurst this 
afternoon, and had ordered ' Robin Gray' to be 
brought in and saddled. But now that the 
history, and the music, and the sums are left 
undone " 
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" O papa ! " and Dora's eyes filled with tears, 
for a ride with him was always her greatest treat. 

" Well, mamma, do you think we may make 
an exception in her favour this once ? Eh, Miss 
Gray, what do you say ? " 

Miss Gray looked half disposed to be placable, 
but Mrs Everard said gently — 

" Dora shall decide for herself. She remem- 
bers a little talk we had last Sunday." 

" What was that ? " asked the Colonel. 

"About Lent, and self-denial — and things," 
said Dora, looking down. 

"This isn't quite a time for self-indulgence, 
or allowing one's self to neglect a duty, is it, dear 
child ? " said her mother softly. 

" No, mamma, I '11 stay at home. Never 
mind, papa," she added bravely, though her lip 
quivered as she thought of cantering through 
the green lanes by his side instead of spending 
the ' afternoon in the schoolroom, plodding 
through lessons made extra dull by her gover- 
ness's languor and ill-health. 

Colonel Everard pulled her towards him and 
kissed her. 
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" You are a good girl, Dolly. I believe you are 
right, and I ought not to have acted tempter." 

" I '11 come and see you start, papa. Oh ! you 
are going to ride your beautiful new horse," as 
a groom appeared, leading a handsome glossy- 
coated creature, which arched its neck and 
pawed as its master prepared to mount. 

"Yes; iVe named him 'Lord of the Isles/ 
out of compliment to Master Ronald. How he 
will admire him, won't he } " 

Dora gave a great sigh, as she turned back 
from the sunny portico, and went slowly up- 
stairs into the schoolroom, where Miss Gray 
was shivering and complaining of draughts and 
east wind, and Cecy, fractious and irritable 
from over-fatigue, was inquiring in an injured 
tone what she was to do first. 

"You had better learn your geography for 
to-morrow, my dear, and keep quiet till you are 
rested ; and, Dora, begin your practising. Take 
care," added Miss Gray in an excruciated tone, 
as Dora's awkward fingers lighted on a wrong 
chord at the very outset of one of a " Cramer's 
Exercises/* 



CHAPTER II. 



LESSONS AND TALK. 

HE afternoon seemed very long, and Dora 



felt almost aggrieved at the sight of little 
Gwenny's contentment, as, having finished her 
own lessons early in the day, she sat curled up in 
a large chair, absorbed in a new story-book. She 
had a delicate chest, and being thus debarred 
from many of the amusements of other children, 
had become what nurses call an odd, "old- 
fashioned " little woman for her age. Both she 
and Cecilia were clever, and possessed naturally 
of quicker, more active brains than their elder 
sister, who divided with her brother Ronald the 
lion's share of bodily health and vigour in the 
family. 

Colonel Everard's house was situated in a very 
beautiful part of the West of England, It was 
several miles from the nearest town, and the 
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neighbourhood being thinly inhabited, chance 
visitors were few and rare. 

The little Everards were thorough country 
children, who rejoiced in the freedom of their 
beautiful home, and needed no companionship 
beyond what they found in one another. They 
never cared for any change from " dear Rivers- 
vale," and their parents were almost equally fond 
of it. But as years went on, and the little ones 
grew older, it became necessary to think of more 
active education than the Latin grammar which 
Ronald learned before breakfast for his father, 
and the easy reading and arithmetic which the 
girls were accustomed to do with Mrs Everard. 
The latter, being the only lady of any im- 
portance in the neighbourhood, found it difficult 
to attend to the numberless claims on her time. 
Much to the dismay of the girls, a governess 
was instituted — an excellent, well-meaning, 
conscientious person, but far too conventional, 
and, as Cecy called, " Londonified," to have any 
sympathies in conimon with her little rustic 
pupils. 

They envied Ronald "the jolly times" he 
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seemed to be having at Winchester, and sighed 
for the freedom of former days. 

Riversvale was especially beautiful in early 
spring, and both Mrs Everard and her children 
delighted in watching the gradual re-awakening 
of nature from her long winter's sleep. 

First there was the incomparable happiness 
of discovering the white bells of the wild snow- 
drop, trembling on its slender stalk, by the brook- 
side — ^then the vivid green of the juicy arum- 
leaves, contrasting with the brown earth in the 
hedgerows — next the sweet dark-purple violets 
peeping out of some sheltered nook, and soon 
afterwards their little white sisters nestling on 
every sunny bank, or peering through the heaps 
of last year's fallen leaves, which had kept their 
roots snug and warm through the frosts of 
winter. Next would come downy tufts of 
primrose-leaves, with here and there a pale- 
yellow blossom unfolding to meet the sun — 
golden stars of celandine would be sprinkled 
everjnvhere, as if by magic — ^little fronds of 
baby-ferns would unfold their green, woolly 
tassells, every bird would be roused by the sun- 
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shine to a burst of joyous song, and the spring 
would be fairiy launched. 

But with these lovely spring days came 
treacherous east winds that made Mrs Everard 
somewhat anxious for her own little delicate 
blossoms, and proved a sore trial to poor Miss 
Gray's London-bred constitution. She was not, 
as Cecy was apt to think, cross or fanciful, but 
every blast of the keen air seemed to blow 
through her, and the beautiful clear sunshine in 
which the flowers revelled made her feverish. 

She was fond of the children, especially of 
Dora ; but she found them troublesome to teach. 
The noise they made often made her head ache ; 
and she looked forward with nearly as much 
dread as they did with joy, to the return of 
Ronald, the great rough schoolboy, of whom 
his sisters made such a hero. 

On the afternoon to which I have alluded, 

Miss Gray and little Gwendolen coughed an 

irregular accompaniment to Dora's practising, 

and the former sighed wearily from time to time 

over her pupil's entire absence of anything like 

taste or perception for music, a want which all 

B 
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her painstaking, conscientious efTorts were un- 
able to overcome. Cecy's music-lesson was 
usually less trying: she had a good ear, and 
was not deficient in talent ; but on this parti- 
cular afternoon she was tired and cross, and 
both"she and her teacher left the piano thank- 
fully when the half-hour came to an end. 

Thank goodness, you have done, Cecy," 
murmured Dora, as she looked up from a sum 
in Long Division, in which a hopeless mass of 
figures had contrived to get themselves into 
iriextricable confusion. No wonder ! when one- 
half of Dora's thoughts had wandered off to 
Winchester in quest of Ronald, a quarter had 
cantered along the lanes by Colonel Everard's 
side to Hazlehurst, and the last remaining quarter 
was bestowing very imperfect attention upon her 
sum, varied with wonder at the number of wrong 
notes Cecy was playing in her march, and vexa- 
tion at the plaintive tones of Miss Gray's voice. 

"May I take this sum into my own room. 
Miss Gray } I shall never get it done here." 

Miss Gray, who was sorry for the girl's tired, 
flushed look, readily assented, and Dora, retir- 
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ing into her own den, threw the window open> 
and sitting down in a " delicious draught " which 
would have horrified Miss Gray, soon succeeded 
in concentrating all her forces upon the refrac- 
tory sum, and working it out right. 

The afternoon's work was finished at last 
There was still half an hour before tea, and Dora, 
eager to make the most of it, tossed on her 
garden hat and cape, and ran down the gravel 
walk. Diver came capering round her, appar- 
ently unconscious that his misdeeds had occa- 
sioned all her trouble, and anxious to express 
his sympathy in her present satisfaction. 

"You naughty, bad dog!" she exclaimed, 
squeezing his great rough head affectionately 
in both hands. " How could you make me lose 
my ride with papa, and have to stay in all this 
fine afternoon ? I vn^you had horrid lessons to 
do, and to hear Gwenny coughing, and Cecy 
strumming away at the piano and whining, and 
Miss Gray scolding all the time." 

"What a catalogue of woes, my little 
daughter," said a voice behind her, and Dora, 
turning quickly, met her mother's smile. 
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So all this was Diver's fault, was it ? " 
"Not quite all, mamma,'* answered Dora 
truthfully; ''I ought not to have taken Cecy 
so far." 

" I want you to grow more careful and trust- 
worthy," said Mrs Everard, after a pause. " You 
are my eldest daughter, and at your age ought 
soon to become my right hand in home matters ; 
but that little fly-away head of yours requires 
such constant reminding. — And how have the 
lessons gone this afternoon 1 " 

Dora shook her head. Not well, mamma. 
I thought they would; for I did practise self- 
denial in not taking a holiday to go with papa> 
when you said I might decide, and I could not 
help thinking I had a right to feel pleased with 
myself and happy ; but somehow, things have 
seemed more tiresome than ever." 

*'We must not expect to be rewarded for 
self-denial, dear," said her mother quietly. 
" It is our duty to practise it, and our privi- 
lege too, following our great Master's example, 
and we may hope that any little sacrifice we 
make for His sake will be mercifully accepted 
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but we must not look to having always some- 
thing to make up for them— comfort and s^If- 
satisfaction, instead of active pleasure^ or what- 
ever it may be.** 

There was a pause; and Dora, who dearly 
liked a walk and talk of this kind, slipped her 
hand within her mother's, and they strolled along 
the terrace, the evening sun shining brightly on 
the red bark of the Scotch fir-trees, and on the 
young tender green of the horse-chestnuts, burst- 
ing through their sticky buds into full leaf. 

" Has Miss Gray said anything to you about 
herself?" asked Mrs Everard presently — "any- 
thing particular ? " 

No, mamma ; why should she 

"She probably wishes me to tell you then^ 
I think you will be sorry to hear that she 
intends to leave us almost immediately." 

" To leave us ! Why, mamma ? " 

" Her health is far from good, and she wishes 
to live in London, and to find a quieter situa- 
tion, with only one pupil. I am sorry, for she 
is really good and kind ; but I do not think she 
could ever be happy in the country." 
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" When does she go, mamma ? " 
"On Saturday or Monday; I am not sure 
which." 

And shall we have another governess ? " 

"Not quite immediately, I think. I do not 
want to engage one in a hurry ; and I think that 
we might manage pretty well for a few weeks. 
You would do your lessons with me, and I 
should trust to you to try and keep the little 
ones out of mischief." 

" Cecy does not like to be called a little one,*' 
said Dora smiling ; and she does not mind me 
much, but I'll try and manage. O mammal 
we shall be free during Ronald's holidays." 

Mrs Everard smiled. 

" Remember that I trust to you to try and 
keep order, dear ; you have great influence with 
Ronald when you choose, and must try and 
prevent him from being rough and boisterous, 
and making Cecy pert and Gwenny fretful ; 
and especially, I want you all to be careful next 
week." 

I know," replied Dora thoughtfully* Shall 
we go to church each day ? *^ 
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I hope to do so ; and you may come with 
me, if you like. I hardly know about the 
younger ones ; we shall see." 

" I wish I was confirmed," said Dora, after a 
silence ; " I may be next year, mamma, may I 
not ? " 

" I hope so, darling ; but I want to see you 
striving more steadily as well as earnestly to do 
right, before you are admitted to that great 
privilege. Run in now, for it is time for tea.*' 

Dora scarcely knew whether she felt most 
pleasure or regret as she thought over the news 
her mother had just told hen To reign supreme 
in the schoolroom, and have no one to interfere 
in her participation of Ronald's amusements, 
was certainly a delightful prospect ; but, on the 
other hand, she doubted her own powers of 
ruling, and felt tolerably certain that her subjects 
would not be too amenable. Cecy, being a 
remarkably sharp and advanced young person 
for her age, was not disposed to yield dutiful 
obedience to a sister only three years older, and 
Gwenny 's delicate health and excitable spirits 
made her a constant subject of anxiety. 
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But whatever Dora's feelings might be on the 
matter of Miss Gray's departure, those of her 
younger sisters were full of unmixed satisfac- 
tion. 

" She 's a perfect old duck ! " cried Cecy 
rapturously, ''to go away just in time for 
Ronald^s holidays ; what fun we Ul have ! " 

" Yes ; but, Cecy, do be sensible a moment. 
Mamma wants to feel that she can trust us to 
go on steadily and conscientiously for ourselves \ 
and" 

" All right, don't bother ! " cried Cecy, taking 
a flying leap over a footstool that happened to 
be in the way ; " of course I know all that. You 
are as bad as a governess yourself, Dora." 

Her sister gave a sigh of half-resignation, half- 
impatience, and thought of the weight of her 
responsibilities. 

" I wish mamma had not said she depended 
on me; I'm afraid I shall never be able to 
manage," was almost her last waking thought 
that night. 



CHAPTER III. 



HOME FOR THE HOUDA YS. 

" TT ULLOA!" cried a bright-faced boy of 
^ ^ fourteen, as he sprang out of the train 
almost before it had well stopped, thereby call- 
ing forth a stern remonstrance from the guard — 
*' HuUoa, William, there you are ! And how are 
they all at home ? and how 's the old mare ? and 
have you got the dog-cart here ? " 

*'A11 well, Master Ronald,*' responded the 
coachman, an elderly, trustworthy servant, as 
he heartily returned his young master's shake 
of the hand. "The dog-cart's here, and Miss 
Cecilia. I've left a boy at the mare's head, 
because Miss Cecy wanted me to see for you. 
The train 's late, sir." 

" I thought it was ; we seem to have been a 
precious long time coming. Well, Cecy, old 
girl, how d 'ye do ? " and the big curly-headed 
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fellow kissed his little sister, and then, springing 
into the dog-cart, took possession of the reins. 

" Now, Master Ronald ! " exclaimed William, 
in a tone of pretended remonstrance, though he 
had perfectly foreseen that this would be the 
case. 

"Now, William, do you mean to say you 
think I Ve forgotten how to drive in this short 
time? Nonsense! And old Nancy knows 
my voice directly ; look at her ears." And 
Ronald flourished his whip, and the dog-cart 
rattled off at a much faster rate than it had 
been accustomed to for some months past. 

" And where ^s Dora ? " was his next ques- 
tion; "why didn't she come to meet me.^'* — 
this in a rather injured and aggrieved tone, 
for meeting him at the station was always con- 
sidered Dora's particular province, and he was 
in every way accustomed to regard her as his 
lawful and peculiar property during the holi- 
days. 

" Dora is gone with mamma to church,'* Cecy 
replied; "she has been going every day this 
week." 
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Ronald gave an impatient whistle. 

" Every day ! that 's too much of a good thing. 
"Why, what between lessons and church, I shall 
see nothing of her." 

" Oh ! we don't do many lessons now. Didn't 
you know Miss Gray had gone away ? " 

"What! for good and all? Hurrah! that's 
awfully jolly. Why, you 11 have nothing to do 
all day!" 

*' Oh, yes, we have. We sit in the schoolroom 
and learn lessons for mamma in the morning, 
and she reads with us, and we do our practising. 
It is not so much fun without Miss Gray as I 
expected, for Dora's grown awfully particular, 
and fidgets dreadfully if we dawdle at alL" 

" Why, Dolly must be growing quite a prim 
old maid ! '* cried Ronald impatiently. '* I '11 
soon shake her up out of that. Go along, Nancy, 
old girl ! there 's no hill here to speak of. " 

" Take her easy, Master Ronald, please," said 
the coachman jumping out to walk; ''the 
Colonel don't like to see her coming in hot. Has 
Miss Cecy told you about the new chestnut the 
Colonel has bought, sir?" 
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" No," said Ronald eagerly ; " what is he like ? 
a hunter ? " 

*' Ay, sir, and a rare beauty as ever you set 
eyes on. I said to the Colonel, directly he 
bought him, I should like to see Master Ronald 
on that horse in another year or two's time/ 

'*^Why, I daresay I could ride him now, for 
that matter, William, I am getting too heavy 
for 'Robin Gray.' It is really time I had a 
horse of my own. I must speak to papa about 
it" 

And the boy flourished his whip with a con- 
sequential air, and they rattled merrily through 
the village, the labourers returning home touch- 
ing their hats, and the women smiling and curt- 
seying their welcome to the young squire. 

There are mamma and Dora!'* cried 
Ronald suddenly, as two figures emerged from 
the churchyard into the little village street. 
"Catch hold, William," and flinging the reins 
to the servant, he sprang out, and was soon 
hugging mother and sister to his heart's con- 
tent 

How you have grown, my boy ! " said the 
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former, patting the broad shoulders fondly, and 
smiling to find the curly head so nearly on a 
level with her own. 

"And how's your friend Shirley? You 
haven't written so much about him lately/* 

" Oh, Shirley's a Praefect. We don't see so 
much of each other now, of course. He's a 
capital good fellow, though. 

" Jump in, Dora, child, and let William drive 
you and Cecy home. Then you can have tea 
all ready by the time Ronald comes. Oh ! I 
forgot, though ; I suppose this venerable gen- 
tleman of fourteen intends to dine late." 

Yes, mother, I '11 dine with you ; but I 
don't mind having a cup of tea with the children 
first," said Ronald, in a tone of patronage, which 
made Cecy draw up her head, and sent his 
mother into fits of silent laughter. 

"Very well. But drive home, Dolly; you 
are tired, and have walked quite enough 
to-day." 

Gwendolen had not been idle in her little, old- 
womanly preparations for her brother's return. 
She had put a huge bowl of cowslips in the 
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middle of the tea-table, and a little bunch of 
violets by his plate. She had coaxed Anne into 
providing both cake and marmalade for tea in 
honour of so grand an occasion. Then she took 
a final look round, to see that all was as it 
should be ; and deciding in her wise little 
head that he could not arrive for another half- 
hour, she curled herself, pussy-cat-fashion, into 
her favourite corner of the big sofa, and was 
soon lost in the interest of " The Little Duke." 

"Well, Tiny, how are you?" cried a big 
joyous voice, preceding its owner up the stairs ; 
and the little maiden was soon in her brother's 
arms, with a slight confusion in her mind, 
between his identity and that of her beloved 
Richard of Normandy. 

Why, you 're smaller and lighter than ever, 
I declare ! " he exclaimed, swinging her round 
in his strong arms; "why don't you grow fatter, 
Gwenny ? " 

"She hasn't been very strong," her mother 
interposed gently. " Take care, Ronald, dear \ 
too much romping makes her cough." 

And the boy, who, rough fellow as he was, 
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had plenty of the spirit of chivalry towards any- 
thing weak and small, and was especially fond 
of this fragile little sister, set her down again 
quite gently, admired her flowers to her heart's 
content, and even condescended to remember 
the time when he too had been deeply 
absorbed by "The Little Duke" The tea 
was a very merry (not to say noisy) one, that 
evening; for Ronald, notwithstanding his digni- 
fied intentions of dining late, had an elastic 
schoolboy appetite, which is ready to consume 
cake at almost any hour of the day. 

" There 's papa ! " cried Cecy, springing up as 
horses' hoofs were heard trampling the gravel. 
" Come down and see the new horse, Ronald ; he 
is such a beauty." 

"And such a dear thing," Gwenny added. 
" He eats bread out of my hand like a dog." 

Ronald was already out of the room, and 
soon at the front door, grasping his father's hand, 
and admiring his beautiful hunter. 

" Yes, I thought you would like him," said 
the Colonel as he dismounted, and proudly sur- 
veyed his favourite. " He is a fine fellow ; 
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goes across country like a bird. We must have 
some rides together these holidays, Ronald/' 

Yes, father," said the boy, with a little hesi- 
tation ; " but I *m afraid I 'm growing almost 
too heavy for ' Robin Gray/ Don^t you think 
it is time he was made over to the children, and 
I had something bigger ? " 

The children, indeed 1 " said Colonel Everard 
laughing, as he glanced towards his tall, thirteen- 
year-old Dora. " Well, Ronald, I '11 think about 
it. Yes, I think it is time to get you a more 
powerful steed, now you are growing such a big 
fellow. Now, will you call William to take his 
lordship to the stable } '* 

I '11 ride him round," said Ronald, eager to 
display his horsemanship; but his father stopped 
him. 

" You must never get on that horse, Ronald. 
Remember, I don^t often give a prohibition, but 
when I do, I ^expect to be strictly obeyed. 
The horse is too valuable to play tricks with, 
and, gentle as he looks, far too spirited for you 
to manage. He Is quite young, and requires an 
experienced hand." 
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No one ever dreamt of arguing with Colonel 
Everard when he spoke in that tone; but for 
once in her life Dora thought she saw a shade 
of sulky annoyance on her brother's brow, as he 
turned away with a muttered "Very well" of 
acquiescence. 



C 



CHAPTER IV. 



BROTHER AND SISTER. 

" "O AIN, rain ! steady rain ! How tiresome, 

-'-^ how disappointing!" exclaimed Cecy 
Everard as she looked out of the window the 
morning after her brother's return. " I thought 
we should have had such a nice scramble with 
Ronald. Isn't it provoking, Dora ? " 

" Mamma told me we never ought to call the 
weather provoking,'' said Dora in a low voice. 
You know who sends it." 

*'0h dear! how dreadfully good you have 
become lately," cried Cecy peevishly; ''you 
snap one up at every word." 

" Cecy, how can you be so unkind, so unfair ? " 
began her sister angrily; but a hand was 
laid on her shoulder, and a voice gently said, 
" That is a tone I don't like to hear from one 
little daughter to another, Dora." 
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" I know, mamma," Dora replied, with her eyes 
full of tears. I don^t want to be cross, but 
things are so provoking." 

" Charity is not easily provoked," said Mrs 
Everard smiling; "and" — here she drew Cecy 
towards her — "charity thinketh no evil; that 
is, ascribes no bad motives to the words or 
actions of others. This week, of all weeks, I 
wish you to live in harmony with one another/* 

" I will try, mother, dear. I am very sorry I 
teased Dora," and Cecy held up her face to be 
kissed, with her most winning gesture. 

" And now to work, dears,'* said Mrs Everard. 
'* But we will read the Psalms and lessons first 
Call Gwenny ; and I wonder if Ronald would 
join us ? " Dora slipped off in search of him, 
and found him in the hall, rather disconsolate 
and injured, because she was not able to devote 
her whole morning to his amusement. He 
came, however, to read, on hearing it was his 
mother's wish, and then went off to play baga- 
telle by himself, while his sisters were at their 
lessons. 

" Finished at last ! " cried Cecy, closing her 
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French grammar with a bang. " Are you nearly 
ready, Dolly?/' 

Dora shook her head, and pointed to a diffi- 
cult German passage which she was endea- 
vouring to translate, and Cecy, for once, was 
considerate, and kept Gwenny from interrupt- 
ing her. They both went off to their brother, 
and presently the sounds in the hall betokened 
that a vigorous game of battledore was going on, 

"Don't speak, don't interrupt them," said 
Gwenny, who was sitting by, breathlessly watch- 
ing the other two, as they counted, ''Five 
hundred and one, five hundred and two,*' as 
the shuttlecock flew swiftly and steadily between 
them, Dora waited until a very slight inatten- 
tion on Ronald's part broke the charm, and the 
shuttlecock fell at the six hundredth and twenty- 
third stroke. 

"You stupid boy, what made you miss it? 
Well, I am rather glad, though, for my arm 
aches frightfully. Look ! it is going to clear ; 
we shall get a run after all." 

"Not much chance of that for you and 
Gwenny, I 'm afraid," said Colonel Everard, who 
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crossed the hall at that moment. "I don't 
think the damp will hurt these two able-bodied 
folks," nodding towards his elder children. " Run 
up, one of you, and ask mamma to come down 
to me if she is not busy. I have some letters to 
talk to her about'* 

Cecy was as usual the quickest; but Dora 
followed, for she knew that this was the hour 
usually devoted by her mother to parish 
matters, and thought she might be of use. 

" Is that you, Dolly ? I was thinking whether 
if it clears up, you and Ronald would take this 
cough syrup to Mrs Sterry, the mother of the 
poor little deaf and dumb boy you told me of. 
Her baby has such a bad cough, and this is the 
stuff that Dr Wygrave used to give Gwenny." 

"Papa wants to speak to you," interrupted 
Cecy ; and at the same time the Colonel's voice 
was heard calling, " Frances ! " and Mrs Everard 
hastened away, first saying to Dora, " Write the 
label for me, dear ; it is the same as that one on 
the shelf — one teaspoonful to be taken three 
times a day. You had better take that one 
down to copy." 
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" That really is not necessary," thought Dora 
to herself as she indited the label in her very 
best round hand. *' Surely mamma cannot 
think me so stupid as to forget what she said in 
two minutes.** . 

"You'll come with me, Ronald?*' she said 
coaxingly at dinner-time. " Mamma wants me 
to take some medicine to a poor woman, and I 
hate going alone, and it is too wet for the chil- 
dren." 

" All right,^' said Ronald ; " what time do you 
want to go ? " 

" Soon ; as early as you can, please, so that I 
may get back in time for church." 

"I hate being tied to time," said Ronald 
impatiently ; " one might as well be at school." 

" I can't help evening service being at a fixed 
time," retorted Dora somewhat peevishly. 

" Of course you can't ; and you can't help 
talking about it, and thrusting down everybody's 
throat how good you are, can you 1 " 

" Ronald ! " — and Dora's voice was too choked 
to say more just then ; but after a few minutes, 
she went on rapidly — " I don't mind your teas- 
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ing me, and I don't want — I won^th^ cross; but 
don't talk about going to church and being good 
in that sort of way, dear Ronald, please. I 'm 
not a bit good — I wish I was ; but I can't bear 
you to think me a hypocrite." 

"Well, I won't then, old girl," said Ronald, 
kissing her good-humouredly ; "only do be jolly, 
and like you used to be. What are you going 
to do with that bit of pudding ? " 

"Take it to the little deaf and dumb boy. 
Mamma said I might, and I want to make 
friends with him. poor little fellow." 

" Now then, will half-an-hour be enough for 
you to get dressed in ? I can't give you more." 

" Three minutes will be enough, you impa- 
tient boy ! " and Dora flew upstairs, and soon 
reappeared, dressed in her comfortable grey 
tweed waterproof cape, her oldest straw hat and 
gardening gloves — a costume specially adapted 
for a wet scramble. " There ! I 've not been long, 
have I ? Now call Diver, and let us be off!" 

Diver readily came in answer to his young 
master's whistle, and all three set off in high 
spirits, Ronald graciously offering to carry the 
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basket, in which the pudding and cough mixture 
were stowed away. 

" We can go across the fields, I suppose ; are 
your boots thick, Dolly ? " 

" Oh, yes ; regular clodhoppers. Don't let 
Diver come bouncing over the stile, till I am 
well over. Look at that splendid purple orchis 
down there. Get it for me, Ronald, like a good 
boy ; it is in such a marshy place." 

" Nonsense ! come along ; there are some jolly 
marsh-marigolds just beyond. Mind where you 
go ; there 's plenty of dry standing-room." 

"What beauties, as bright as gold. I must 
bring Cecy here ; but she is such a wild thing, 
and mamma does not like her getting her feet 
wet." 

" Have you got enough ? " said Ronald laugh- 
ing, as his sister filled both hands with the gold- 
cupped juicy-stemmed flowers. " It 's a good 
thing you will be able to put them in the basket 
presently.*' 

O Ronald 1 I Ve got such lovely ideas l 
Mamma says that we may help in the church 
decorations for Easter, and I have set my heart 
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on doing the Easter text in flowers. I can't 
make up my mind what will be best, but these 
marsh-marigolds would look very well, only 
they would be difficult to sew on." 

"I'll tell you what would do better, those 
white star-shaped things with yellow middles — 
' butter and eggs ' the people call them " 

" Narcissus blossoms ! to be sure, they would 
look lovely 1 — and the shape would be right too- 
Ronald, you are a jewel of a boy to make such 
good suggestions." 

They were now approaching a little stream 
of which the banks were fringed with delicate 
young ferns of brightest green, mingled with 
flowers of every hue — ^wild hyacinths spreading 
like a blue cloud over the grass, oxlips of giant 
size, delicate lilac cuckoo-pint, and tangles of 
starry stitchwort ; while the trees which hung 
over it seemed to be even more vivid and tender 
in the young green of their foliage than those 
which grew on drier soil. 

Dora, who had some taste in colour and 
arrangement, had soon a nosegay which would 
have delighted an artist's eye, for the colours 
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were well blended, and the forms thrown to- 
gether with a careless lightness, which left each 
visible in its native delicacy and grace. 

" It is all so lovely after the rain," she said 
eagerly, and she seemed almost as unwilling to 
quit the pretty stream as Diver, who was pud- 
dling and splashing about to his heart's content. 

"Yes, everything looks freshened up. I 
heard papa say that the country wanted rain 
badly. That is the cottage we are bound for, 
isn't it ? " 

Another short scramble brought them to the 
lonely cottage on the outskirts of the wood, 
where Tommy was as usual playing on the 
doorstep. He smiled in recognition of Dora, 
and made his uncouth signs and gestures in 
acknowledgment of the pudding which she pre- 
sented to him. 

Ronald knocked at the door, and it was 
opened by a girl of twelve or thirteen, pale and 
careworn like her mother, and with a face that 
looked too old for her years. 

" We have brought some cough-stuff for the 
baby," Dora began, and the girl civilly begged 
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her to enter. Mrs Steny, who looked both ill 
and anxious, was sitting by the fire rocking her 
sick child in her lap. She rose and curtseyed at 
Dora's approach, saying, I 'm sure, Miss, I 'm 
greatly obliged to the lady. 'Tis so far to setid 
for the parish doctor, and my man be most 
crippled with the rheumatism/' 

" And how is baby to-day ? " said Dora, look- 
ing compassionately at the little wizen-faced 
creature which lay fretting dismally in the 
mother's arms. 

*"Deed he be very bad, Miss. The cough 
don't let him have no rest at night." 

In the meantime. Tommy had stolen quietly 
in at the door, and attracted by Dora's good- 
natured face, was staring fixedly at her with his 
round, vacant, blue eyes. 

'* I 'm afraid he 's troublesome, Miss," said the 
mother apologetically. "'Tis the flowers he's 
looking at ; a bit of colour is such a pleasure to 
him." 

"Would he like to have them, do you 
think ? " and Dora held out the bright nosegay 
to the boy, whose face expanded into a broad 
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smile of pleasure as he looked at his mother for 
permission to take it. Receiving a sign of 
assent from her, he eagerly grasped the 
treasure in both hands, and bounded away to 
show them to Lizzie. 

He's wonderful fond of flowers," added his 
mother ; " there 's nothing pleases him better 
than to help his father to grow a few in the 
garden." 

" Well, we must be going," said Dora, rising 
in answer to a somewhat impatient signal from 
Ronald. " Good-bye, Mrs Sterry, I hope baby 
will soon be better." 

I thought you were going to stay there all 
night," said Ronald, when they were again 
trudging across the wet daisy-spangled grass. 
" Have you forgotten all about church } " 

" No, you silly boy ; but it is quite early yet 
I wasn't there five minutes." 

Oh, weren't you ! " and Ronald pulled out 
his watch — a regular schoolboy's appendage, 
old, battered, and inured to all kinds of hard 
usage. "Just half-past four. Miss, if you please* 
and church is at five, I think you said." 
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Can it be so late I O Ronald ! what shall 
we do ? Mamma says I never know how time 
goes. I wish I had a watch.'* 

" If you had, you 'd never remember to wind 
it up," said Ronald in a tone of superior patron- 
age. " But look here, I can take you home a 
short cut if you like, if you can manage to get 
over a couple of fences. Cecy would make 
nothing of them." 

" I can climb quite as well as Cecy/* ex- 
claimed Dora, who was put on her mettle by 
this insinuation ; " but mamma won't like my 
going to church all untidy, and I shall be sure 
to get my frock torn in the brambles." 

" Well, if you are quick, you *11 have time Xo 
run in and get tidied up first. We shall get 
home before we reach the church.'* 

Thus encouraged, Dora set herself manfully 
to the task of making her way straight across 
country," scrambled over two fences in a style 
which called forth Ronald's warm applause, and 
reached home at a quarter to five, flushed, torn, 
and draggled, with at least two inches of mud 
on her petticoats. Happily, Mrs Everard was 
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not like Miss Gray, and knew how to make 
allowances for the companionship of a school- 
boy brother. "Run in, love, and get Anne to 
help you. Five minutes to dress, and ten 
minutes to walk to church. Plenty of time if 
you are brisk. Will you come with us, dear ? " 
she added, with her hand on Ronald's shoulder, 
and speaking in the loving, motherly tone which 
he never could resist, though he had been half 
inclined to think church-going on week-days 
partook of the nature of school habits. There 
was a new clergyman at Riversvale, who had 
obtained the living within the last half-year. 
He was an excellent, conscientious man, and a 
valued friend of Colonel Everard's ; but some of 
his ways were considered "new-fangled" by 
his parishioners. 

Daily service in Holy Week was one of these 
new-fangled proceedings, and it had not been 
a success as far as regarded the numbers of 
the congregation — Mrs Everard arid her 
children, the Rectory servants, and a few old 
men and school children, were the only people 
present. 
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The service was short, but very quiet and 
solemn, and a hushed, subdued feeling seemed to 
have fallen upon Ronald and Dora when they 
walked home by their mother's side in the 
softly-glowing light of the April evening. 



CHAPTER V, 



THE SICK BABY. 

The children were all up betimes on the 
morning of Good Friday, but the noisy sounds 
and merry laughter — which usually proclaimed 
their presence in the house — were for once hushed 
into a quiet, grave seriousness, in which even 
the high-spirited Ronald had a share. While 
his sisters were learning their hymns and col- 
lects for the day, he sat quietly reading in the 
window, and a Sunday-like feeling pervaded the 
whole house. 

It was a soft grey morning, the air mild and 
sweet after yesterday's rain, and the whole party 
walked to morning church. 

" There will be evening service," said Colonel 
Everard to his wife, as they were returning. 

Shall you come ? " 

I hope so ; and Dora also, if she likes." 
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^'Mayn't we come, mamma?" asked the 
younger children, somewhat injured at the 
omission. 

" I think not, dears ; at least, not you, my 
little Gwenny. Cecy may, perhaps, if the day 
is fine/* 

I applaud your wisdom," said the Colonel 
presently, when all the younger party had run 
on out of hearing. " Far better to let church- 
going be a treat and a privilege to them now, 
instead of a dose to be swallowed and repeated, 
nolens volens, in large quantities." 

" It has answered well," Mrs Everard replied. 
*' They all love going, even Gwenny ; but until 
her cough is well, I am afraid of any risk in the 
evening air." 

" You are a shocking coddle about Gwenny. 
Not but what the little thing is really delicate, 
I grant, with her pale cheeks and great brown 
eyes. Cecy is getting to look far more robust 
of late." 

" Yes, thank God ! What a bright, intelligent 

child she is, George ! Did you notice her eager 

attention to the sermon this morning } It was 

D 
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a very good one, too ; deep and solemn, as be- 
fitted the day, but yet easy enough for the 
youngest child to understand." 

" Yes ; what an acquisition Mr Thornton is to 
the place ! I hope now we shall see this day 
kept as it ought to be, with reverence and so- 
lemnity, and none of the holiday-keeping and 
merry-making which, when you think of it, are 
so disgusting/' 

"And yet they are not so bad here as at 
some other places. Don't you remember when 
we were at Malvern, the crowds of excursionists 
who came down by special trains, and made the 
hills look as if an ants' nest had been suddenly 
raked up and dispersed over them ? " 

" Oh, yes, I remember ; and what an abomin- 
able row they made. But who is this child, who 
seems anxious to speak to you ? " as a girl, 
whose eyes were red with crying, and who had 
a generally frightened, anxious appearance, 
waylaid them in the road. 

" It is Lizzie Sterry," said Mrs Everard, " the 
girl from the Woodside Cottage. I hope the 
baby is not worse." 
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" O ma'am ! if you please," said the girl 
breathlessly, "mother sent me to tell you 
that the baby is so bad. He seems all sleepy 
and dazed-like, and won't take no food; and 
mother said I was to tell you first, and then go 
on for the doctor ; but I shall have to get an 
order from the overseer first, and maybe he 
won't be at home." 

"I will come at once," said Mrs Everard, a 
vague, uncomfortable presentiment filling her 
mind. " Did your mother give him the cough- 
stuflf which I sent } " 

"Oh, yes, ma'am, just as the direction was 
written, 'A tablespoonful three times a day,' 
but mother thinks it couldn't have agreed with 
him." 

"Frances, what is It.^" exclaimed Colonel 
Everard, throwing an arm round his wife, who 
had turned deadly pale, and looked almost as if 
about to faint, "what is the matter? " 

"There has been a dreadful mistake," she 
answered in a low, trembling voice, " a mistake 
about the quantity of the medicine; O Dora, 
Dora I" 
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" You don't mean to say you trusted that child 
to mix the medicine ? " said Colonel Everard. 

" Oh, no, only to write the label ; she had one 
to copy from/' 

" What was the medicine ? anything very 
strong ? I 'm always afraid of your getting into 
trouble with those quackeries." 

" It was what Dr Wygrave gave Gwenny, 
and the right dose was a teaspoonful," 

Mrs Everard broke off, as an exclamation of 
horror from her husband was followed by a 
burst of agonising sobs from Dora, who had 
approached them unperceived, and thus learned 
for the first time the consequences of her care- 
lessness, 

" O mamma ! I Ve killed the baby, what shall 
I do?" 

" Go in at once, and don't add to your 
mamma's distress,*' said Colonel Everard sternly, 
and even the gentle mother was too grieved and 
agitated to bestow a word of comfort upon the 
weeping girl, 

Ronald intercepted her as she crept sadly 
away, and tried to cheer her by whispering in 
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his good-natured way — "Cheer up, Dolly; 
perhaps it mayn't be so bad after all. Father," 
he added aloud, " may I ride off to Kingsmartin 
and fetch Dr Wygrave ? He '11 be better than 
the old parish doctor, and ' Robin Gray' and I 
can go very fast* 

" Bless you, my boy," said Mrs Everard, with 
her hand on his shoulder ; " yes, go at once, and 
ask Dr Wygrave to come as soon as possible. 
I must go to the poor mother, and see if any- 
thing can be done meantime." 

" Come into the house first, and consult with 
Kelland what antidotes to take with you," said 
the Colonel ; and you fmist drink a glass of 
wine, and look a little less ghost-like before I 
can let you go." 

" I am all right," said Mrs Everard hastily ; 
"but I will see Kelland, and get some remedies 
to take with me. God grant it may not be too 
late." 

Dora had fled to her own room, and was sob- 
bing bitterly over the consequences of what 
seemed such a very little act of careless dis- 
obedience. 
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"If she had only taken down the bottle, to 
copy the label as mamma had desired ! " 

She would willingly have remained alone all 
day, but she was obliged to come down when 
the dinner-bell rang, and though unable to eat 
herself, was expected to look after her younger 
sisters' wants. 

Her father, who was present, left his 
luncheon untouched, and looked so sad and 
stern, that she 'did not venture to ask him if 
any further news had been heard from the 
cottage. 

Cecy, however (whose little airs of conscious 
innocence and superiority .were an additional 
trial to her elder sister), contrived to find out 
that the housekeeper had returned — that the 
baby was very bad indeed, and that mamma 
would probably stay till the doctor arrived. 

The Colonel, who was nearly as unhappy as 
his wife and daughter, put on his hat when the 
church-bells began to toll, with the slow, solemn 
tones that sounded so different to the joyous 
peal on festival days. Cecy begged to accom- 
pany him, but Dora, who was too wretched to 
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be a moment out of reach of news, kept out of 
the way until they had started. 

As she sat by the schoolroom window, 
believing herself alone, and trying to relieve 
her aching head by pressing it against the 
cool glass, she was startled by feeling a little 
hand on hers, and hearing a little voice say 
softly — 

'* Dolly, shall we pray to God to make the 
poor baby well ? Perhaps He will if we ask 
very much." 

Gwenny was in general such an undemon- 
strative child, and so especially shy of talking of 
her religious feelings, that her sister was taken 
by surprise ; but the simple, trustful words were 
very refreshing to her heavy heart, and it was a 
comfort to receive any token of sympathy in her 
misery. She threw her arms round the little 
girl's neck, and kissed her again and again, and 
then they knelt down together ; but the elder 
sister's voice was too choked to utter a word, 
and Gwenny had to repeat her little childish 
prayer alone. 

"Thank you, darling," whispered Dora as 
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they rose, and the little one crept away, content 
with the result of what had been to her a great 
effort. Dora tried to occupy herself with read- 
ing part of the evening service, and had just 
succeeded in fixing her restless thoughts, when 
Gwenny, who was sitting by the window, an- 
nounced that her brother and "Robin Gray** 
were coming up the avenue. 

Dora flew down to meet him, but paused at 
the door, trembling to think of what there might 
be to hear. But Ronald's cheery voice removed 
a load from her heart. "Good news, Dolly! 
the baby is better. I came home that way, 
and saw my mother for a moment, and she says 
it is certainly a little better." 

" Did you find Dr Wygrave } " 
No, he was out ; but the servant said he 
would not be long, and I left word to beg him 
to come immediately. Perhaps he may be there 
by now, for he would come much faster than I 
could. Poor 'Robin Gray' is getting awfully 
slow and stumpy. I must really ask my father 
to get me something bigger. Most men of my 
age have regular horses to ride." 
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" Men ! " echoed Dora, unable to help laugh- 
ing in the midst of her anxiety. 

" We alway say * men ' at Winchester, you 
know, and I shall be fifteen next March." 

"But this is only April!" 

" Oh, bother ! don't I know that ? Come in, 
and, give a fellow a cup of tea, instead of jabber- 
ing about what you don't understand," said Mr 
Ronald, who began to think he was getting the 
worst of the argument 

Cecy soon joined them, reporting that her 
father had walked to the cottage. " He said he 
would wait and bring mamma back after the 
doctor had been over," she added. 

Dora sat nervously listening to every voice 
and footstep, until the much-longed-for, yet 
dreaded one, was at length heard. The younger 
children flew to meet their mother, but Dora 
waited until Cecy was sent to summon her, with 
the good news that Dr Wygrave hoped that the 
baby was almost out of danger. 

Mrs Everard was lying on the sofa in her 
dressing-room, pale, weary, and thoroughly worn- 
out with the fatigue and anxiety she had under- 
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gone. A glance at her little daughter's tear- 
stained face was enough to show her that no 
words were needed to impress more deeply the 
lesson so hardly learned. 

" Mother, darling, I am so sorry," was all the 
girl said, as she knelt by the sofa, and felt the 
kind arms holding her close. 

" Thank God, my darling, that we have been 
spared this dreadful sorrow ; you must never for- 
get it, Dora." 

" I never, never will, mamma. I will obey 
exactly and at the moment always now." 

Mrs Everard lay still with closed eyes for a 
while, and Dora, in the peacefulness and relief 
of that moment, felt no desire to break the 
silence, until her mother said, "Read me the 
evening psalms for Good Friday ; they will do 
us both good." 

Dora obeyed, and, as she read, the words 
seemed to sink into her heart with a deeper and 
more solemn meaning than she had ever known 
before. 



CHAPTER VI. 



EASTER BRIGHTNESS. 

F course the first thought of every one 



on the next morning was for the sick 
baby. Dora, whose dreams had been restless 
and disturbed, could not have a moment's peace 
until she had heard of it ; and it was a great 
comfort to find that the good-natured house- 
keeper had paid the cottage a visit before 
breakfast. 

" Going on nicely,^' was her report ; " and in- 
deed, miss, it goes to one's heart to see that 
poor little deaf and dumb lad sit watching his 
mother, not understanding wholly what is the 
matter, poor child, but seeing there *s something 
wrong, and looking so wishful to help if he only 
knew how." 

''Yes," said Mrs Everard, "I was much 
struck with the poor little fellow's goodness 
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and patience yesterday. Nobody had time to 
attend to him, and it must be a sad, sad life to 
be so shut out from his fellow-creatures." 

" I wish he could go to a deaf and dumb 
school, where they understand teaching them so 
well," said Dora. Mamma, I shall always feel 
as if I ought to do something to help that poor 
woman, after the great trouble my carelessness 
nearly brought on her. Might I not help to send 
poor little Tommy to school } I would gladly 
save up all my pocket money if I might." 

" And I would help," said Ronald, who had 
overheard the last words. '* I was very sorry 
for the poor little chap yesterday. There is a 
man at Winchester who has a deaf and dumb 
sister, and he told me they could be taught all 
sorts of things, if people only knew how." 

" And we might help too 1 " cried Cecy and 
Gwenny in chorus. Do let us, mamma." 

'*We will talk to papa about it, dears. I 
think it would be helping a good work, and you 
shall have a share in it certainly, if it can be 
managed. Meantime, Dora, there is a way in 
which we may give immediate help to the poor 
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woman. The sick baby takes up nearly all her 
time, and poor Lizzie is not much of a work- 
woman, so that the children's clothes are in a 
sad way, I will send to Kingsmartin this after- 
noon, and get materials for a frock for the baby, 
and a blouse of some sort for Tommy. I think 
on Monday we might all set to work," 

This proposal was hailed with alacrity by 
Cecy, and somewhat less eagerly by Dora. The 
latter was a slow worker, and preferred any 
other kind of employment; but it was a com- 
fort to remember that here would be an oppor- 
tunity of doing a service to her poor friend, at 
the expense of a little real self-denial. 

Church decoration was to be the principal 
employment of the day when lessons were over ; 
but Dora, with the thought of yesterday's pain 
and remorse still fresh in her mind, scarcely felt 
as if she were worthy to join in the work to 
which she had looked forward so eagerly. She 
told her thought to her mother, who kissed her 
with grave, loving tenderness, and bade her cher- 
ish this self-distrust as her greatest safeguard. 
Ronald's suggestion of the white narcissus- 
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blossoms had proved a very happy one ; and 
when her sister had, with much time and labour, 
succeeded in cutting out the thick paper letters 
which were to act as a foundation, Cecy's nimble 
little fingers were ready to assist in sewing on 
the flowers. The effect was really beautiful, 
when, by Mrs Everard's advice, they were care- 
fully nailed upon a board covered with crimson 
cloth, and placed over the western entrance 
door of the church. " The Lord is risen indeed, 
Alleluia!" such were the joyful words which 
the white starry letters showed forth. 

Mrs Everard had painted a beautiful illumina- 
tion, which ran the whole length of both sides 
of the clerestory — " Christ, our passover, is sac- 
rificed for us, therefore let us keep the feast ; " 
while round the font, which was covered with 
snowy camellias and other white flowers, was 
an inscription in tiny white letters — "Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 
The decorations were just finished, and every- 
thing cleared away, in time for evening prayers, 
and a feeling of peace and thankfulness sank 
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deep into Dora's heart, as she knelt by her 
mother's side and joined in the service, every 
word of which seems on Easter Eve to tell of a 
solemn, quiet rest — a hope and expectation of 
coming gladness. 

The morning of Easter Sunday was as bright 
with glorious sunshine as befitted the day ; and 
as the Everards walked to church, they thought 
they had never seen the country look more 
radiant in its spring beauty. 

The pear-trees were already decked in their 
white gala robes, and a faint rosy tinge was 
beginning to be visible on the brown gnarled 
branches of the apple-trees ; the uplands were 
golden with feathery broom in full blossom; 
great snowy spikes peeped out among the dense 
green of the horse-chestnuts, and the air was 
filled with the scent of bursting lilac-buds. Birds 
and bees, and every living thing, seemed to be 
joining in one glad chorus, such as blended well 
with the joyous Easter hymn — 

" Alleluia ! Alleluia ! Alleluia ! 
Oh sons and daughters, let us sing. 
The King of Heaven, the glorious King, 
0*er death to-day rose triumphing — 

Alleluia ! " 
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" I wish we were confirmed," sighed Dora, as 
she walked back from church with her brother 
and younger sisters, according to their usual 
custom on Holy Communion Sundays. 

"Do you think you will be next half, 
Ronald?'' 

" I don't know," he answered rather shortly ; 
for the question awoke a vague sense of uneasi- 
ness in his mind. "There's no great hurry. 
Lots of fellows much older than me haven't 
been confirmed." 

" I suppose mamma will say I must wait till I 
grow less thoughtless," said Dora sadly. "But 
I think it would help me to remember things," 

After afternoon church the whole party walked 
to the Woodside Cottage, even Gwenny being 
allowed to come, in consideration of her cough 
being much better, and papa's undertaking to 
carry her over all the wet places in the fields. 
The baby was recovering, and the cottage wore 
its most cheerful aspect, being " cleaned up " for 
Sunday. 

The poor rheumatic father was at home, 
dressed in his best clothes, which were very thin 
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and shabby, though free from holes, and Lizzie 
was reading aloud to her parents when the 
Riversvale party entered. 

A little present in money from Colonel 
Everard, and a small covered basin, containing 
some slices of hot roast-beef, which Ronald 
had insisted on carrying, were very gratefully 
received by the poor people. Tommy's round 
eyes expanded with delight at the sight of a 
large, brightly-coloured Scripture print which 
Dora had brought for him to hang up on the 
walL 

Perhaps by-and-by you 'II be able to make 
him understand what it is about," said Mrs 
Everard to the mother. 

''I'm afraid not, ma'am," replied the poor 
woman sadly. " We haven't been able to learn 
him no understanding in such things; more's 
the pity." 

And more 's the pity ! echoed Mrs Ever- 
ard's kind heart, as she looked at the poor 
child's vacant face, and thought of the mind 
within growing on day by day in ignorance of 
all that concerned its eternal welfare. 

E 
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"They have wonderful ways of teaching at 
the regular schools for deaf and dumb children," 
said Colonel Everard. **I visited one some 
months ago, and the children all looked bright 
and intelligent, and happy too. They teach 
them to read and write on a regular system, 
and to talk on their fingers. All this would be 
a great help to my friend Tommy." 

Ay, sir, that it would," assented the father. 
" I often tells the missus that we oughtn't to be 
against parting with the lad for his good." 

The mother made no reply, but hastily rubbed 
her apron across her eyes, and looked another 
way. It was evident that, speechless and com- 
paratively helpless as he was, it would be a 
great trial to her to part with her poor little 
child, even for his good. 

Mrs Everard would not press her then, and 
they soon after took their leave, followed by the 
thanks and blessings of the whole family. 



CHAPTER VII. 



RONALD IN TROUBLE. 

HARE and tortoise, as usual, Cecy I " said 
Mrs Everard smiling in playful reproof 
at her younger daughter, who had "galloped 
through" part of the piece of work allotted 
to her, and then thrown the rest aside, to be 
finished at some more convenient opportunity. 
''You can really work faster and better than 
Dora when you choose ; but I believe she will 
have done her two seams before yours." 

"I 'm tired, mamma dear, and stupid. May I 
get my hat, and have a run round the garden, 
and then come back ? " 

" To be sure you may. This is a holiday, and 
I don't want you to be doing this as a task — 
only from your own free-will and wish to help 
the poor woman. Run along; but isn't that 
Ronald coming along the terrace? How slow 
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he is walking ! what can be the matter with the 
boy?" 

It was Ronald ; and as his little sister ran to 
meet him, he hastily put his hand behind him^ 
but not before she had had time to see that it 
was wrapped up in a handkerchief. 

''O Ronald 1 have you cut your finger? 
what is the matter ? " 

Never mind," he answered shortly, and 
then following her in through the low French 
window of the library, where his mother and 
Dora were sitting, he said in an abrupt, hasty 
manner, which startled them all, "Mother, I 
don't know what my father will say; IVe 
thrown down ' Lord of the Isles/ and cut both 
his knees." 

" Ronald 1 " exclaimed his mother in dismay, 
while the girls sat speechless with horror at 
hearing of the injury thus done to their father's 
most cherished possession. 

" How came you to be riding him, after your 
father's distinct prohibition ?'' 

"It was my own doing; no one else is 
to blame,/' the boy answered with a kind of 
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Sturdy despair. " I met William coming back 
from exercise, riding ' Lord of the Isles ' and 
leading old * Nancy/ and he said the mare had 
a hind-shoe loose, and he must take her down 
to the forge ; but he would have to take the 
chestnut home first, as he wasn't good at stand- 
ing. I don't know what it was, but the horse 
looked so splendid there, with his coat all shin- 
ing in the sun, I felt as if I couldn't resist the 
temptation, and I said I would just ride him 
home ; it could be no harm for that little way, 
and William could turn back to the forge at once." 

" And William let you do it } How could 
he, after all your father's injunctions ? " 

" It wasn't a bit his fault, mamma. You 
mustn't pitch into William. I bullied him 
into letting me ride the horse ; and at last he 
said, *Very well, but the Master would be 
dreadfully angry if he knew it, and I must only 
get on for five minutes, and he would ride 
alongside of me.' You know I thought it was 
all nervousness on papa's part that made him 
distrust my riding so, and if he heard after it 
was over that I really had mounted the chestnut. 
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and managed him quite easily, he would not be 
so much displeased." 

" Did you not know your father better than 
that? O Ronald, my boy I what have you 
done ? " 

The horse went quite beautifully at first, 
arching his neck, and stepping as gently as 
possible. William said it was a pleasure to 
look at him. Then we turned into the avenue, 
and I said I must have one canter, and William 
tried to dissuade me \ but I touched the horse, 
and we started off. Then some colts ran across 
in front of lis, and * Lord of the Isles' started and 
made a bolt at the wire fence ; and then I don't 
know exactly what happened, but I believe he 
caught his feet somehow in the wires, and we 
all rolled over together. When I got up, William 
was holding the two horses, and regularly cry- 
ing over 'Lord of the Isles.' He says his 
forelegs are cut all to pieces, and he will always 
be a blemished horse. O mother ! what will 
my father say ? " 

**He will be dreadfully, dreadfully disap- 
pointed and vexed, my boy," said Mrs Everard 
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ruefully ; " all the more that you should have 
done this, when you knew he had gone out for 
the day. It looks so like a regularly-arranged 
plan of deceit and disobedience, which you know 
would make him more angry than anything. 
But did you hurt yourself at all ? " she added, 
anxiety overcoming even her displeasure. 

" Only one wrist ; it 's nothing," replied the 
boy, his face twitching involuntarily with pain, 
as his mother insisted on examining the injury 
for herself. She found it to be more severe than 
he would allow, and despatched Dora in quest of 
cold water and linen to bind it up. 

" When will papa be back ? " he asked, 
throwing himself into a chair, too restless and 
miserable to feel any gratitude for his mother's 
kindness. 

" Not before four or five o'clock certainly. 
He intended to lunch with Mr Walford after 
the magistrates' meeting.'' 

" How was it that papa didn't ride * Lord of 
the Isles ' himself } " asked Dora, whose face was 
pale with sympathy in her brother's distress. 

"Because Sir Charles Aubrey asked him to 
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drive over with him. Sir Charles is coming 
back with him here to dinner." 

"And he will be there when I have to tell my 
father/' groaned Ronald. " Oh ! " 

Mrs Everard inwardly echoed the groan, for 
she could think of no comfort to give. 

Kind-hearted and indulgent as Colonel Ever- 
ard was, he was in some respects a strict disci- 
plinarian, and his long military experience had 
taught him to regard obedience, prompt and 
unquestioning, as the first of duties. He was 
quick-tempered besides, and likely to be in- 
tensely angry on first hearing of Ronald's 
escapade, which had, as Mrs Everard feared, 
all the appearance of a preconcerted plan of 
disobedience. The horse was the handsomest 
and most valuable animal that had ever entered 
his stables, and the Colonel had once or twice 
blamed himself for the large sum he had been 
tempted into giving for it 

It was a miserable day. Ronald, whose wrist 
gave him more pain than he chose to acknow- 
ledge, wandered restlessly about the house, 
unable to settle to anything, and longing for 
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bis confession and the first burst of his father's 
displeasure to be over^ 

His sisters all sympathised with him, espe- 
cially Dora, who had so recently gone through a 
like state of regret and suspense, with the fear 
of more dreadful consequences to ensue, from 
a slighter act of disobedience. At length the 
sound of wheels was heard approaching, and 
Ronald, marching straight to the front door, 
was met by his father's cheery voice — " Hulloa, 
Ronald, my boy ! I Ve good news for you. Sir 
Charles Aubrey here has a charming little mare 
that he wants to part with — a regular boy's 
hunter" 

" Man's, you should say to a Wykehamist,*' 
interrupted Sir Charles laughing. "All boy- 
hood is left behind when we enter those 
venerable walls." 

" Father," said Ronald desperately, catching 
him by the arm as he descended from the dog- 
cart, " I want to speak to you." 

"All right, old fellow; make haste, for I must 
look after Sir Charles. Why, what is it ? Have 
you been getting into some scrape.?" as he 
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noticed the deadly pallor of the boy's face and 
the unusual agitation of his manner. 

" Father, I have disobeyed your orders. I 
have been riding * Lord of the Isles/ and have 
thrown him down and smashed his knees." 

Ronald was no coward ; in fact, his schoolfel- 
lows were wont to speak of "Everard" as "one 
of the pluckiest fellows in Commoners but his 
heart stood still for a moment as he saw the 
change on his father's face. It was the look of 
pain — of surprise and disappointment — the first 
words — Ronald, I thought I could have trusted 
you," which hurt the boy far more than the 
fierce burst of anger which followed. 

" He will never trust me again," was his bitter- 
est thought, as he was rushing away to his own 
room,, in obedience to a stern command from 
his father not to show his face again until he 
sent for him. 

But William had by this time appeared, and 
came in for his share in his master's displeasure. 
The poor fellow was terribly cut up. He did not 
like to urge in his self-defence that Master 
Ronald had been peremptory in his demand to 
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ride the horse, and that he (William), was quite 
ignorant of the Colonel's prohibition. 

" You may look out for another place as soon 
as you choose,'* said his master sternly, as 
William stammered forth words of incoherent 
sorrow and regret. " I '11 keep no servant who 
does not take more conscientious care of pro* 
perty in his charge, or who connives at my 
son's disobedience." 

The words struck on Ronald's ear as he was 
hurrying away, and stopped him instantly. 

Father," he said firmly and courageously, 
''William was not to blame ; he did not con- 
nive; he did all he could to prevent me. I 
deserve all the blame ; it was entirely my own 
doing." 

" That 's a fine little fellow, after all," said Sir 
Charles Aubrey, as the boy disappeared into the 
house. " Everard, I 'm not sure that, in spite 
of my sympathy about the horse, I don't envy 
you your son." 

Mrs Everard, who was in the hall, now came 
forward to greet her guest, and the Colonel 
strode off to the stable to ascertain the exact 
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amount of damage done to his favourite. When 
he came back, his brow was somewhat clearer, 
and his wife relieved, ventured to inquire what 
he thought of the horse. 

Badly cut; but he may not be so much 
marked permanently as William was inclined to 
think.*' 

" Poor William ! he is very much distressed," 
said Mrs Everard gently. 

''And with good reason. A finer horse never 
stood in my stables ; and this has knocked off at 
least half his value. But I could get over that 
better than I can the idea of Ronald's doing this 
in an underhand way.'* 

Papa ! " burst out Dora, who had been 
listening in great distress for her brother, 
" Ronald isn't underhand ; it was a sudden 
thought that came over him ; he told me so 
himself, and he couldn't bear the idea of your 
blaming William. He said he meant to take 
it all on himself, and he is so very, very, very 
sorry, papa." 

^ He has a very, very, very warm-hearted 
little sister," said Sir Charles smiling. (He was 
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an old family friend, and a great favourite 
with all the children.) **Come, Everard, you 
must let me intercede for the culprit;* ndien 
there is so much sorrow, implacable wrath can 
hardly hold out" 

Colonel Everard's anger, though violent for 
the moment, was seldom of long duration. He 
looked round at the pleading faces of his little 
girls and the anxious eyes of his wife, who, 
though she never interfered in such matters, 
was secretly longing to ask his pardon for her 
boy. 

"Well," he said with a relenting smile, **you 
may go and call him, Dolly." 

Dora, as may be believed, lost not a moment 
in pursuing her brother, who reappeared, looking 
as flushed as he had been pale a few minutes 
before. 

"Ronald," said his father looking straight 
into the bright, honest eyes raised to his own^ 
" I believe I did you injustice in supposing this 
performance of yours to be a preconcerted act 
of underhand disobedience. If you tell me that 
it was not so, I shall believe you." 
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"Indeed it was not, father," said the boy 
earnestly; "it was just the thought of the 
moment. I am very sorry; it was awfully 
wrong, I know." 

** It was, my boy, very wrong — a thoroughly 
audacious piece of disobedience." (Sir Charles, 
who was watching his friend's face, could .not 
help smiling inwardly, as the softening of the 
Colonel's voice betrayed that the audacity of 
the proceeding was the part least displeasing 
to him.) "But I believe you are really sorry, 
Ronald, and for your mother and sisters' sake 
we will say no more about it." 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and as his 
son seized it eagerly. Colonel Everard, for the 
first time, perceived the bandaged wrist. 

" What's this ? Hurt yourself in the tumble 

"It's nothing — nothing at all," answered 
Ronald, utterly regardless of the pain caused 
by his father's strong grasp. 
. " It was a baddish strain," Mrs Everard said, 
well pleased at her boy's courage ; " but 1 hope 
there is nothing broken." 

" It will hely to make the lesson more 
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durable/' said the Colonel evidently relieved; 
" and now we won't bore Sir Charles with our 
domestic matters any more." 

" One word, father," said Ronald catching his 
arm; "poor 'Lord of the Isles/ do you think 
he will ever get right again ?" 

"He may, I can't tell ; but I shall have to 
lay him by entirely for some time." 

" And he is so valuable. Look here, father/' 
said Ronald huskily, for the kindness was 
almost harder to bear than any amount of 
anger ; " do, please, stop my allowance for the 
present — I had so much rather " 

"Until *Lord of the Isles" value is made 
up } I 'm afraid that would be a long business. 
No, my boy, that would only be the way to get 
you into trouble at Winchester. But one thing 
I am really sorry for, Ronald; I'm afraid I 
cannot now buy this mare for you, as I had 
intended. I don't mean this by way of punish- 
ment ; but while so much country business is 
going on, I am bound to get another horse up 
to my own weight, or the work would soon be 
too much for poor old * Nancy/ " 
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"Of course, I never thought," stammered 
Ronald, almost hurt that his father should 
have believed him capable of expecting such 
an indulgence after his late conduct; but Sir 
Charles, whose good-nature was apt to over- 
come his prudence where young folks were con- 
cerned, broke in with— 

"But look here, Everard, the little mare is 
doing no good in my stables, now my nephews 
are all gone ; I '11 lend her to my friend Ronald 
for these holidays, and you need not decide 
about the purchase yet, unless you like.'* 

Colonel Everard looked at his son, whose eyes 
sparkled for a moment at this proposal. 

Decide for yourself, my boy," he said 
quietly; and Ronald at once answered— 

"No, father ; it 's awfully kind of Sir Charles, 
but I don't— I 'd rather not" 

"I wish you joy of that lad,. Everard," said 
the old bachelor heartily, as Ronald hurried 
away glad to escape; and the eyes of both 
father and mother betokened no' lack of pride 
in their wilful, but generous-natured soii; 
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GWENNY AND THE PETS. 

HIS frock is all but finished, mamma/' 



said Dora, as she put the last stitches 
into her work. ''May we take the things to 
Mrs Sterry to-morrow ? " 

Suppose we let Lizzie and her little brother 
come and fetch them," replied Mrs Everard ; "it 
will be an opportunity for giving them a good 
tea, poor children ; and then we can all see how 
Tommy's new garments fit him." 

"That will be capital ! " cried Cecy ; " I shall 
have done this little bit of hemming almost 
directly. Shall we stay in and just finish off, 
mamma ? " 

"Well, you may, if you like ; but here is poor 
little patient Gwenny, tired of waiting for her 
walk. Go, love, to Anne, and ask her to go out 
with you till the others are ready." 
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" I '11 take care of Tiny, mother, if that's all," 
said Ronald, who was sitting astride on the 
window-ledge, and had been shaking every- 
body's nerves, by performing acrobatic feats to 
the extreme peril of his neck. 

"Very well. Then she may go with you; 
but be really careful of her, dear boy, and don't 
let her get ier feet wet." 

*' All right ! " said Ronald ; and Gwenny, who 
was always well pleased to be her brother's 
companion, ran away to get ready. 

Where shall we go first ? " said Ronald, 
adapting his pace to the little feet that tripped 
by his side. 

Please, to the poultry-yard. Cecy said I 
might feed her chickens ; and both they and the 
pigeons will be wanting their breakfast." 

It was a pretty sight to see the little maiden 
with her basket of corn on her arm, and the 
feathered pets all flocking round her ; the pretty 
little cinnamon-coloured bantams picking up 
their food close to her feet, and one favourite 
fan-tail pigeon taking its stand on the edge of 
the basket, and so securing a double allowance 
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" Here comes the peacock," said Ronald, as 
the stately bird approached, its neck gleaming 
gorgeously in the sunshine ; and the ducks/' 
he added laughing, as a crowd of hungry, wad- 
dling creatures came hurrying up. " Why, they 
will eat you soon, Tiny 1 " 

Oh, I mustn't forget the baby-ducks!*' said 
Gwenny, stooping down to throw some softer 
food into a coop, where a large black hen 
seemed anything but grateful for her close 
inspection, and made savage pecks at Ronald's 
fingers as he put them through the bars. 

** Hulloa, old lady ! that 's not civil," he said, 
as he refilled her saucer of water from Gwenny's 
little can. " Why don't you let them out for air 
and exercise, Gwenny ? " 

" Tliey are too young, Anne says ; the others 
would perhaps kill them. Look at these funny 
creatures, Ronald," as a family of grey, downy 
goslings approached, escorted in the most 
paternal manner by a large Dorking cock. 
" Isn't it droll } — he 's so savage to all the others. 
Even the peacock is half afraid of him ; but he 
has taken a fancy to these goslings, and is as 
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gentle as possible to them. Look ! he will 
hardly eat till he has picked out the best bits 
for them. The old hen who brought them up 
deserted them a week ago. I'm glad we are 
not like chickens and geese. Fancy mamma 
deserting us in that way ! " 

"Yes, and some fierce old gentleman taking 
a fancy to * you, and adopting you ! I don't 
think that would suit this little goosey at all. 
But come, if you have had enough of your pets, 
I will take you to see mine. Did Dora tell you 
that Juno has six splendid puppies 1 " 

Juno was a beautiful red Irish setter, with 
dark, wistful eyes, silky coat, and restless, 
feathery tail. The latter began to wag vehe- 
mently as her young master entered the loose 
box which she occupied in the stables. 

'*What dear, darling little pets!" said Gwenny 
in a whisper of intense feeling ; and as the 
mother seemed amiably disposed, Ronald laid 
one of the blind, soft, helpless things in her 
arms. 

"Would you like to have it for your own, 
Tiny?" 
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My very, very own ? dear Ronald, how good 
you are ! I wanted a pet so much. You see 
Diver belongs to papa really ; and the pigeons 
are Dora's; and Cecy has a kitten ; but this little 
darling will be better than all. May I take him 
now, and nurse and pet him all day } " 

"No, Gwenny ; its mother will take better care 
of it for the present than you can. But don't 
look disappointed ; you ^hall have it soon. I 
asked mamma yesterday if I might give you a 
puppy, and she said it would be a capital plan, 
as it would make you play and bustle about 
more. You are Such a little old woman, you 
know." 

The choosing of the name was the next im- 
portant matter to be decided in full family con- 
clave ; and Gwenny, who had contrived in her 
odd, unchildlike way to pick up a good deal of 
poetic lore, turned over in her mind various 
grand appellations — There was ' Gelert ' — he 
was such a fine fellow ; or Douglas's dear dog 
* Lufra ; ' or that darling * Bevis,' mamma told 
us of, who died with his old master." 

But Dora suggested that these names were 
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all more suited to staghounds ; and Gwenny 
next tried a set of still more classical titles. 

" He might be * Miltiades ! ' — no, that 's too 
long and difficult to say; or 'Caesar/ or 'Con- 
stantine,' or * Marcus Aurelius ' " 

"Or 'Nero/ suggested Ronald mischievously; 
" that would be equally historical, and a great 
deal more doggy/* 

It was a pity that, after all these grand 
attempts, the wonderful setter's name should 
gradually subside into "Bran" — a name bestowed 
on it by one of the stable-helpers, and supposed 
to be short for the yet more vulgar one of 
"Brandy." In vain its mistress tried various 
other titles — the puppy, in an unaccountable 
freak of puppy dom, would answer to nothing 
else, and "Bran" it remained through the whole 
twelve years of its gentle, happy, and inofTen- 
sive life. Little Tom Sterry and his sister were 
duly invited to tea, and made happy by a com- 
fortable meal and the new clothes, which were 
pronounced by Lizzie "most too nice to be 
worn." Tommy gave his round-eyed look of 
pleasure at the tea and plumcake, and at the 
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new blouse in which his sister proceeded to 
array him. But his happiness reached its 
highest point, when the young ladies invited 
him by signs to take a walk in the garden. 
He laughed and clapped his hands for joy, as 
he gazed at the lilac-bushes covered with 
fragrant blossoms, at the laburnums drooping 
with golden rain, and the opening purple 
clusters of the rhododendron. 

Great crimson peonies and purple iris, brown- 
and-gold-streaked tulips, and clusters of sweet 
pink may, seemed to him such delights as he 
had never dreamed of. But when they entered 
the greenhouse, where the heated air steamed 
with rich, spicy scents of all kinds, poor Tommy 
felt as if he had suddenly come into a new state 
of existence, and was having a glimpse of the 
heaven of which some faint knowledge had 
found its way through the portals of his dark- 
ened mind. He stood with clasped hands and 
dilated eyes, scarcely daring to breathe, as he 
gazed now at fountain-shaped azalea-plants, 
the leaves scarcely visible through the mass of 
crimson, white, or coral^oloured blossom ; now 
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at the climbing heliotrope, with its fragrant, 
unpretending sprays of grey flowers ; again 
at the army of dazzling-hued geraniums, 
backed by delicate, maiden-hair ferns of bright- 
green colour and exquisite form. A large cactus, 
with spiky tendrils hanging down the wall, and 
one great, beautiful crimson blossom, was to him 
a source of mingled terror and admiration. He 
went up and touched it timidly with one finger, 
as if to ascertain whether it were alive or not, 
then stood still, fascinated with its strange 
beauty. 

He should be taught to be a gardener," said 
Mrs Everard, on hearing of all this from her 
children; "we must persuade the poor mother to 
let us send him to school." 

" I '11 talk to Raymond about him when I go 
back," said Ronald — "the fellow who has the 
deaf and dumb sister, you know. He told me 
she took a great interest in all poor children 
who suffered in the same way that she did. I 
should like to do the poor little chap a good 
turn." 



CHAPTER IX. 



VISITORS AT RIVERS VALE. 

S the pleasant spring days advanced, and 



the grass began to grow long in the 
meadowsi, and wild roses to open in the hedge- 
rows, various slight changes took place in 
Riversvale. Ronald had, of course, returned to 
Winchester, at the end of his fortnight's 
holidays ; and a young French lady, a refugee, 
who had survived the horrors of the siege of 
Paris, was engaged by Mrs Everard as tem- 
porary governess for her three girls. 

Mademoiselle Lamarche was so bright and 
amiable, so full of sympathy in all their home 
interests and amusements, that even Dora, who 
had derived from her brother the John Bullish 
notion of hating all foreigners, could not help 
being charmed with her. She had many 
interesting stories to tell of the fearful scenes 
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she had witnessed, and the English girls mar- 
velled to see how she had preserved her hopeful, 
buoyant spirit through it all. Her mother had 
had the management of a large pension for young 
ladies ; and Josephine hoped that, by patient 
work and industry during their enforced banish- 
ment, she and " maman " would earn enough 
to return to their former home, and make a 
fresh start when peace should be established. 
Mademoiselle was an excellent pianiste, and 
soon discovered Cec/s latent talent for music ; 
but she shook her head dismally over poor 
Dora's blundering efforts, and clumsy, unsympa- 
thetic fingers. However, Dora had inherited 
her mother's taste for drawing, and Mademoi- 
selle was soon proud of her proficiency in this 
respect. 

The roses were in all the glory of their first 
burst of summer blossom, the strawberries were 
ripening fast, and the children revelling amid 
the delights of the fresh-cut hay, when Mrs 
Everard one day received a letter, the contents 
of which she communicated to her children. 

" It is from your Aunt Cecily, my dears. 
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Uncle Robert has been ill, and is going for a 
yacht-voyage with some friends. Aunt Cecily 
says that it will be very dull for her and Juliet 
alone, and she proposes to come here for a few 
weeks." 

There was an exclamation of dismay. 

" Aunt Cecily and Juliet I O mamma ! " It 
was Dora who spoke ; her younger sisters looked 
doubtful whether to echo the protest 

'^Ah! she is apparently not a favourite, 
mademoiselk voire cousine ? " said Mademoiselle, 
looking smilingly from one child to another. 

"We couldn't bear her last time she was 
here," said Dora, with an appealing glance at 
her mother. " She is very little older than Cecy, 
but she used to hold herself up as a pattern to 
us all ; and she is so stuck up, so affected, I 'm 
sure you won't like her at all, Mademoiselle." 

" Doticement, ma chire ; you were sure at first 
that you wouldn't like me at all — d prese^it I 
flatter myself" 

" Oh 1 that was quite different," said Dora 
laughing and blushing. " But how did you find 
it out, dear Mademoiselle } " 
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" It did not require a thousand eyes, petite. 
And now, perhaps it may be the same with your 
cousin ; you will begin with much dislike, 
and then find out she is, after all, not so very 
bad ; and & la fin, you will be the best of friends. 
A lions t let us not think so much of her faults, 
but let us be very busy to find out the good 
points." 

" Mademoiselle is right," said Mrs Everard ; 
" it will be a very wholesome little trial for you, 
my darlings. If Juliet is pert and forward, it 
will, I hope, help my little Cecy to see how 
careful one must be to avoid falling into habits 
of pertness. If she is careless of other people's 
feelings, she will be an additional reminder to 
Dora to be considerate and thoughtful. If she 
is sometimes fretful, discontented, and hard 
to please, perhaps my wee Gwenny here may 
be able to learn a lesson of making the best of 
things. At any rate, for my sake, dears, I know 
you will do your best to be kind to your little 
guest. Remember she has a lonely life at 
home, since her brothers went to school." 

" But she never was fond of her brothers," 
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said Cecy, " She told us she was glad when 
they went to school, because they were rude, 
and teased so." 

Then I hope Ronald will show her a speci- 
men of a boy who is too good-natured and 
generous to tease/* 

*'But Ronald's holidays don't begin for 
another month. O mamma! will she stay all 
that time ? " 

" Dearest, I cannot tell. Your aunt says a 
few weeks. Of course we cannot limit her as to 
time ; and, you know, I must wish to be kind to 
my only sister," 

" Aunt Cecily isn't a bit like you, mamma," 
said Dora almost indignantly. 

" Perhaps not ; but still she is my sister. I 
must go now, dear chicks ; but will you promise 
me to think over what I have said, and try to 
act upon it } " 

There was a chorus of " Yes, mamma ; we ^1 
try. Anything to please you, mother darling," 
and Mrs Everard went away to write to her 
sister, 

"Will you not put some flowers in your 
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cousin's room ? " said Mdlle. Lamarche, on the 
day that the visitors were expected to arrive; 
" it will give a more festal appearance." 

I 'm sure I don't feel festal/^ replied Dora, 
with a great, grumbling sigh. " All our fun and 
coziness at an end — nothing but stupid company- 
manners always." 

AllonSy allons ! remember what madame 
voire mire has said. Let us just do the best 
we can, and hope it may all come right." 

**You are a darling," said Dora kissing her. 
" And now I *ll.get some roses, and you'll just 
arrange them in a vase for Juliet's room, won't 
you } you '11 do it so much more prettily than 
I can." 

" They 're come, Dolly 1 they 're come ! " 
shouted Cecy, flying up the stairs, as her sister 
was returning from carrying the vase of roses 
into the visitor's room. " Wasn't it fun t 
Gwenny and I were having a regular romp on 
the lawn with Diver and the puppy as they 
came up. Gwenny had torn her frock, and my 
hat tumbled off. Aunt Cecily hates dogs, you 
know, and she looked so prim, and so shocked." 
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" Juliet used not to be so exactly prim/^ said 
Dora, conscientious in her resolve to make the 
best of her cousin. 

Perhaps not; but she's awfully stuck up. 
But run down, Dora; mamma is asking for you. 
I must go and make myself tidy/' 

" Come with me, Mademoiselle," said Dora 
coaxingly. "When Aunt Cecily sees your 
pretty lilac battiste^ she '11 be so charmed with it, 
and covet the pattern so much, that she '11 forget 
to notice how grubby I am. " 

Mais dest vrai" [said Mademoiselle, con- 
templating her. That dress is not becoming ; 
you have outgrown it. What for did you put 
it on to-day ? " 

Oh 1 I Ve two at the wash, and one so 
horribly torn that Anne doesn't know what to 
do with it. This is such a comfortable, cool, old 
frock ; I forgot all about Aunt Cecily, or I would 
have changed it. But there isn't time now." 

Mrs Everard's sister, Lady Manwaring, was a 
sharp-featured, rather ydung-looking woman, 
with a brusque manner, which often made her 
words sound harsh, even when they were kindly 
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intended. Dora saw her eye rest upon the 
unfortunate scanty frock as she entered, and 
instantly became conscious of the contrast be- 
tween her own appearance and that of her 
cousin. Juliet was between eleven and twelve 
years old, tall and strongly made, and with a 
rather pretty face, in which a mixture of frank- 
ness, good nature, and extreme arrogance were 
expressed. Her dress was too expensive and 
elaborate for a child, and made her look older 
than she really was. 

How do you do, Dora 1 she said, presenting 
her cheek to her cousin ; " I haven't seen you for 
an age." Then, with a patronising bend to 
Mdlle. Lamarche — Bon jour^ Mademoiselle^ 

I hope Juliet may be able to profit by Made- 
moiselle's instructions while we are with you," 
observed Lady Manwaring, in her clear, hard 
voice. " She is a tolerable French scholar now, 

and fresh from M. R 's classes. Children 

get excellent teaching there, and the terms are 
so moderate. I hope we may be able to come 

to some arrangement " 

" Shall we talk of this to-morrow ? interposed 
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Mrs Everard, in nervous dread of her sister's bad 
taste in discussing the terms of remuneration 
before the children, " I believe the schoolroom 
tea is ready, and I am sure Juliet must be 
hungry after her long journey." 

How pretty ! " said Juliet, glancing at the 
tastefully-arranged flower-vase in the bedroom 
to which Dora conducted her; *'and what a 
nice room, too! Not so large as my room 
at home, but so nice and cheerful-looking. 
I hope we shall be great friends," she added, 
kissing her cousin in the patronising manner 
which, from a girl two years younger than 
herself, made Dora feel half amused, half re- 
sentful. 

"Now, shall we go down to tea?" she said 
rather brusquely, cutting short Miss Juliet's 
re-arrangement of the ribbons in her hair, which 
had evidently been tightly plaited up to produce 
those elaborate ripples. 

The window of the schoolroom was open, and 
Juliet ran to look out at the smooth-shaven lawn, 
and the long mowing-grass of the meadow 
beyond it, the butter-cups and many-coloured 
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flowers and grasses shining like jewels in the 
evening sunlight. 

" You have a nice croquet-ground here," she 
said ; " I suppose you play a great deal ? " 
" When we have time," Dora replied shortly, 
" Ah ! you do a great many lessons, I sup- 
pose ? " 

"Not only that," said Cecy; "we've heaps 
of other things to do out-of-doors. We all have 
our pets, and our gardens, and sometimes we 
take the pony between us, and go long walking- 
rides with Mademoiselle. But croquet is very 
nice under the trees this hot weather." 

Tea was now ready, and Miss Juliet was willing 
to do aniple justice to the delicious home-made 
bread and fresh butter, seed-cake, and piles 
of rich, rosy strawberries. Conversation, too, 
flourished better as hunger became appeased, 
though Mademoiselle Lamarche was amused to 
find the boasted French accent extremely pro- 
vincial, and a decidedly English turn given to a 
sentence when it might be necessary to make 
use of an idiom. Her own pupils, if less fluent, 
were at least more correct in their gr^immar. 
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" So you have a schoolroom piano, I see,'* said . 
the visitor, opening the long-used and much- 
enduring cottage Collard. " " I hope you won't 
mind my playing sometimes. I am so devoted 
to music, and mamma said it would be a pity if 
I were to retrograde during my stay here." 

"Retro ^what?" whispered Cecy mischie- 
vously to her sister, who checked her by a warn- 
ing sign. 

" Is it not a pity to lose this fine evening ? " 
suggested Mademoiselle, as Juliet was about to 
take possession of the music-stool. "We shall 
have great pleasure in hearing you play to- 
morrow. At present, it is delightful in the 
garden." 

Juliet was too polite to make any objection, 
and they were all soon among the flower-beds, 
where the evening light was casting a richer 
glow on the scarlet geraniums and golden cal- 
ceolarias ; and the mingled fragrance of roses, 
heliotropes, and mignonette seemed more than 
ever delicious, as the gardener went round and 
refreshed them all with his huge squirt. In the 
field, where the grass was already cut, the 
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waggon was filling for its last evening load ; the 
women, with their sun-bonnets tilted forward, 
and men in white shirt-sleeves standing round, 
or helping to pile up the sweet-smelling 
hay. 

"We will go and help them to-morrow. You 
will like that, shan't you, Juliet 'i " said Dora, 
following the direction of her cousin's eyes. 

"Perhaps — I don't know," said the little 
London-bred lady. "Mamma does not like 
my getting my face brown and freckled in the 
sun." 

" We don't go in the hot part of the day," 
replied Dora, suppressing a feeling of impatient 
contempt. "Mamma does not like Cecy or 
Gwenny to be too much in the sun, because it 
gives them headaches." 

Yes, but neither of them would get burnt as 
easily as I should, because they are dark, and I 
am fair," responded Juliet, tossing her waving, 
sandy-coloured mane in a manner that irritated 
Cecy extremely. 

Dora could not repress a smile as she 
glanced at her two pretty, delicate-looking little 
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sisters, and contrasted their clear, olive skins 
with Miss Juliet's muddy complexion. 

A visit to the pets was next proposed. Juliet 
did not care for the fowls, but thought the 
pigeons pretty. She was more than half afraid 
of Diver, and resented the puppy's jumping on 
her, and tearing one of the five little flounces 
that decorated her skirt. 

We will have a ride to-morrow, shall we ? " 
suggested Dora. " Here is our dear old pony, 
' Robin Gray ; ' isn't he pretty ? " 

'* Yes ; but I am accustomed to riding one so 

much bigger at the Riding-School in Street, 

that I am afraid I shall hardly be able to sit on 
such a little thing. Mr Waters told mamma 
that my hand was nearly perfect, and that I 
should make an admirable horsewoman before 
long/' 

The cousins were in despair. Nothing seemed 
to shake this self-engrossed young lady out of 
her conceited composure. The sunset, gorgeous 
in hues of crimson, purple, and gold — the good- 
night song of a blackbird, clear and limpid as 
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running water, were equally dismissed with a 
brief " Yes, very pretty ! " Nothing but the one 
all-absorbing topic, her own dear self, seemed 
to afford her the slightest interest 



CHAPTER X. 

CROQUET. 

THE next day was a holiday in honour of 
the guest. Dora almost wished it had been 
otherwise, as she turned over in her mind all 
possible methods of amusing a girl who seemed 
determined to be bored. The hay-field was out 
of the question, partly because the five flounces 
must be respected, and partly on account of the 
sun. 

" You must help me, Cis dear," said Dora to 
her little sister. "You are cleverer than me 
in ever so many ways, and perhaps you will 
manage better. I do want to give her a happy 
visit ! I shouldn't like her to be disap- 
pointed." 

"Dear old Dolly," said the warm-hearted 
little thing, with her arms round her sister's 
neck, " I will do my best ! I 'U try and help 
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you. But now, isn't she ridiculous with her 
grown-up airs and nonsense ? " 

''She doesn't know better, I suppose/' ob- 
served Dora charitably. 

After breakfast they were favoured with the 
postponed musical treat. It consisted of Beet- 
hoven's *'Sonate Pathdtique," varied with a 
good many wrong notes, and sundry changes 
in the time, the difficult parts being drawled, 
and the easy ones hurried through, in a manner 
which Beethoven certainly never intended. 

**I know two or three marches and valses," 
she said, looking round for admiration as she 
played the last notes ; **but mamma cares most 
about my learning classical music." 

I can play that * Sonata,' '' whispered Cecy 
to her governess ; " shall I play it now ? " 

" Not now, I think," said Mademoiselle in a 
low voice ; and then, with her easy French grace 
and politessCy she thanked Miss Manwaring for 
her performance, and managed to change the 
conversation to a different subject 

Little Gwenny had already settled down to 
her usual holiday employment — the manufacture 
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of a scrap-book, for the amusement of a poor 
little girl in the village afflicted with hip-disease. 
She was learning to colour the pictures very 
neatly, and her mother encouraged the occupa- 
tion, both on account of its kind object, and 
because she was glad of anything that gave 
Gwenny a change from continual reading. 

" The smallest contributions are gratefully 
accepted," said Mademoiselle smiling towards 
Juliet, "If you have any little pictures to 
spare, we shall be very much obliged." 

"Mamma gave me an Illustrated London 
News yesterday, to look at in the train," said 
Juliet readily ; " I '11 go and fetch it" 

" She really wants to be good-natured," said 
Cecy as her cousin closed the door. But, O 
Mademoiselle I how badly she played that 
'Sonata,' after all the fuss about her music 1 
Why wouldn't you let me play it ? ^' 

" It would not have appeared kind ; it would 
have been as if you wanted to display your 
superior talent," said Mademoiselle, patting her 
cheek — *' Remember our little compact." 

Juliet now returned with the pictures, which > 
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were gratefully received by Gwenny, The visitor 
next seized upon Dora's portfolio of drawings, 
and seemed surprised to find that it only con« 
tained a few rough bold outlines, and exercises 
of perspective, all taken from nature. 

" You don't find much there to admire," said 
Dora, amused at the evident contempt with 
which her performances were regarded. 

Oh, I suppose you are only beginning," said 
Juliet rather embarrassed. " I can do much more 
finished drawings of cottages than that." 

** From nature } " inquired Mademoiselle. 
No ; from copies which my drawing-master 
brought" 

It was on Dora's lips to say, " Mamma does 
not think a drawing worth having that is not 
taken from nature ; " but she restrained herself, 
and began good-humouredly to put away the 
despised drawings. 

" Show Cousin Juliet your beautiful illumina- 
tions, Dolly ! " cried Cecy, eager to uphold her 
sister. 

*'They are not in the room," replied Dora 
reluctantly; but Juliet eagerly begged to see 
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them, and Dora went to her own room to fetch a 
text which she had just finished for a birthday 
present to her mother. 

" This is lovely ! " said Juliet, looking at the 
evenly-drawn red-and-black letters, with the little 
running-border of blue and gold ; " but I sup- 
pose you only did the colouring — Mademoiselle 
or Aunt Frances drew the outlines for you ? " 

" No, no ; she did it, every bit of it, herself! " 
cried Cecy eagerly ; "and it is no trouble to her 
at all. Mademoiselle says she has quite a talent 
for it." 

" Hush, dear," said Dora gently ; and then she 
added, turning to her cousin, " Mamma's illu- 
minations are much better than that. I must 
ask her to show you some she has done for the 
church. But don't let us stay in all this fine 
morning. Shall we have a game of croquet ? 
It won't be too hot under the trees." 

" How shall we divide ? " said Juliet looking 
round. 

" Mademoiselle plays beautifully," began 
Dora. 

Yes ; but I cannot come this morning, cherie; 
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I have a long, long letter to write to maman^ 
and must profit by this holiday to execute it." 

'* But how shall we manage then ? " said Juliet. 
" Can the little ones play ? " 

Cecy*s eyes flashed angrily at being spoken 
of so depreciatingly ; but Dora gave her a quick 
look to inculcate forbearance, and then said 
quietly, " Cecy can play much better than I can. 
She beat papa in two games last week. Gwenny 
plays pretty well ; I '11 take her, and you and 
Cecy shall be partners, though it is hardly fair, 
as I daresay you are a good player." 

"Oh! I don't know," said Juliet carelessly; 

I used to play well, but I may be a little out of 
practice now. Shall we take light and dark 
balls } — Cecy and I blue and black, and you and 
Gwenny pink and white." , 

She placed her ball as she spoke, and took 
a long time considering her aim, but without 
success, as the ball diverged at least an inch to 
the right of the hoop. 

"Dear me!" exclaimed Juliet, *'how odd! 
But my hand slipped a little. I may have that 
again, mayn't I ? " 
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The cousins were too polite to contradict her, 
though Cecy was privately of opinion that it 
was not exactly fair. She made a second miss, 
and Dora followed, striking her ball at once 
through the first hoop, then through the second, 
and finally taking up a good position in front of 
the third. 

" Not much use, though," she said ruefully, as 
Cecy prepared for action. "I shall only be 
croquetted away, or made a tool of all through 
the game." 

Cecy laughed, and with unerring straightness 
of aim, sent her black ball clear through the first 
two hoops ; then aimed at the unfortunate pink, 
struck it with a comfortable, satisfactory "click," 
roquetted it to the other end of the ground, and 
went merrily through the three side-hoops, 
remaining in a sheltered position beyond the 
last. 

Gwenny following, got creditably through the 
first hoop, but swerved a little in attempting the 
second, 

*'That will help mel" cried Juliet as she 
again took aim at the first hoop, and, getting 
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through, succeeded, to her great satisfaction, 
in roquetting Gwenn/s ball, which she then 
proceeded ''to take two off/' Her first stroke, 
however,, was not a good one, and her second 
only carried her through the second hoop ; so 
that she was obliged to be content with remain- 
ing in position before the third, 

**The children are playing croquet on the 
lawn," said Mrs Everard, who had been watch- 
ing them with great interest from the drawing- 
room window ; shall we go and sit under the 
cedar-tree, where we can see the game ? it is 
deliciously cool in the shade." 

Lady Manwaring acquiesced, and the two 
mothers reached the cedar just as Dora, in great 
indignation at the long journey she had had to 
take after her ball, was sending it back into posi- 
tion with a swinging stroke. 

" You look hot, both mentally and physically, 
Dolly,*' said her mother smiling. 

" It is hot, mamma," Dora replied, sitting 
down and fanning herself with her hat "I'll, 
stay here and rest till my turn comes round 
again." 
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" And now," said Mrs Everard, turning to her 
sister, "I want you to tell me about the Croftons. 
You saw them, of course, when you were at 
Westport in the spring ? *' 

"Oh! they are all much the same as ever. 
The Admiral grows a little older, and more 
lame, of course, and Magdalen is beginning to 
lose her beauty, and settle down into an old 
maid. Poor Kitty never was intended for any- 
thing else 1 " 

• And that dear little girl, poor Mary's child, 
I heard she was so pretty." 

She is just like her poor mother, all great 
blue eyes and yellow hair, a pretty little butter- 
fly thing, that looks too fragile to get through 
the world." 

" She must be eleven years old now. Let me 
see ; I forget her name ? " 

" One never hears it ; they always call her by 
some absurd pet name — * Queenie ' or ' Pussy,' 
I forget which, The whole family do their best 
to spoil her, and the Admiral most of all ; but 
she seemed a bright, good-tempered little thing, 
as far as I could judge." 
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Here Dora had to jump up in answer to the 
indignant cries for " Pink ! " and when she re- 
turned to her comfortable shady nook, her 
mother was saying, "We heard of Gerard's in- 
tended marriage ; I hope it will turn out well." 

" She is a mere child — ^a girl of eighteen, who 
has seen nothing of the world. Of course the 
Admiral is delighted, as he always is with any 
pretty young thing who chooses to make much 
of him. I suppose it is a tolerable match in a 
worldly point of view, as she is an only child 
— not that those old Scotch families ever have 
much money." 

Here again Dora was summoned, and the 
game now grew so exciting that she was unable 
to sit down again until it was over. Cecy was 
of course the first rover ; and so well did she 
fight her partner's battles, that Juliet found 
herself roquetted in the most friendly manner 
through four hoops, and little left for herself to 
do, except to act on the defensive. 

The game ended in a victory for the dark 
balls, and Juliet, while exulting in their success, 
had the candour to say, " It was chiefly owing 
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to you, Cecy; I was very much out of prac- 
tice." 

The scraps of conversation which she had 
overheard excited Dora's curiosity and interest 
so much, that she took the first opportunity to 
ask her mother who were the Croftons, of whom 
she and Aunt Cecily had talked. 

It was a lovely afternoon. Colonel Everard 
had taken his sister-in-law, her daughter, and 
his own younger children for a long drive ; so 
that Dora was enjoying that much-prized, and 
seldom-to-be-obtained, treat of a tete-d-tite after- 
noon with her mother. 

" I know there is a story about it, mamma," 
she said coaxingly ; " do tell me the whole." 

Mrs Everard smiled. 
Many years ago, Dolly, when ^yoMx Aunt 
Cecily and I were nearly grown up, we were 
sent, after dear grandmamma's death, to what is 
called a finishing school, at Brighton. I was 
sixteen and a half, and your aunt a year younger. 
It was a very nice school, and we had some 
happy days there, and made some pleasant 
friends ; but there was none whom I loved better 
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than a little, golden-haired, blue-eyed girl, three 
years younger than myself, whose name was 
Mary'Greville. 

" Our friendship continued after we left school ; 
for Mary took a great fancy to me, and her 
father was often glad for her to spend her holi- 
days with us. She had no mother, poor child ! 
and no near relations, except her cousin. Lord 
Clemsbie, whom it seemed to be an understood 
thing that she was to marry, when she grew up. 

" Mary used to tell us about him sometimes 
— how clever and handsome he was, and how 
much he was sought after in society ; but I 
never thought he could be good enough for her, 
especially as each year she grew lovelier and 
more charming. — 

" When I was twenty-two, and Mary nineteen, 
I married your dear father. Mary was my brides- 
maid ; and when we kissed each other at parting, 
I laughingly told her that her wedding would 
be the next. Alas ! when we returned from our 
tour, the first news we heard was, that Mary's 
father had died suddenly. She came to stay 
with us, poor darling, looking so lovely and 
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sweet in her black dress, and seeming so 
utterly broken down, that I tried to cheer 
her by whispering something about Lord 
Clemsbie. 

" * He, too, is dead to me, Frances/ she replied, 
speaking very quietly, and without shedding a 
tear. * When my poor father was taken, it was 
found that his affairs, instead of being prosper- 
ous, as every one believed, were in a very bad 
state. Almost every farthing has gone to pay his 
debts. I knew that Clemsbie could not afford 
to marry without money. I told him he should 
either have his freedom back, or we would wait, 
patient and true to one another, until we could 
see our way better. He chose the first, and we 
parted. I do not blame him ; nor must you, 
Frances,' she added, putting her hand on my 
lips as I was about to burst out in words of 
indignation. 'It was better so, and I am 
content.' 

" And so she was, but it was a contentment 
more like the apathy of despair than I could 
bear to see in so young a creature. 

"You are taking all this in very eagerly, my 
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little Dora ; your first romance in real life, is it 
not?" 

"Go on, mamma, please," whispered Dora 
breathlessly; and Mrs Everard continued 
smiling — 

" Well, better and brighter days came in time, 
but it was a long while before poor Mary could 
recover any part of her old spirits. She would 
not make her home regularly with us, though 
we urged her to do so, and she still talked of 
going out as a governess, and learning to sup- 
port herself, which, for such a delicate childlike 
creature, seemed almost absurd. Papa did not, 
as you know, give up the army for two or three 
years after our marriage, and during the winter 
that Mary first came to us his regiment was 
stationed at Plymouth. There is a good deal 
of society there — chiefly naval and military, of 
course. We could not persuade Mary to go^ 
out with us in the evenings; but after a time 
she did not mind coming down when we 
had friends with us, and her beauty and sweet- 
ness soon made her a general favourite. One 
old friend was constantly at our house ; he 
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had once been a friend, too, of poor Mr Gre- 
ville's, and showed a most kind and friendly in- 
terest in his . orphan daughter. Captain Crofton 
was a widower, with a grown-up son, and two 
daughters who were just coming out. The 
latter took a grea% fancy to Mary, and often 
persuaded her to come to luncheon or tea with 
them, in their father's pleasant house by the 
dockyard. Well, Dolly, I see you guess what 
is coming; but you can hardly imagine how 
siuprised I was, when one day Mary put her 
arms round my neck, and told me that she was 
so happy, she could hardly believe it real ; for 
the very best and kindest man in the world 
had promised to take care of her all her life. 

"It seemed odd — he such a rough, rugged man, 
looking old and weather-beaten even then, and 
she, with her delicate bloom and fairy figure, 
seeming as if a rough wind or harsh word might 
crush her in a moment. But no marriage ever 
turned out more happily — only, alas! the happi- 
ness was so short-lived." 

" Were the son and daughters kind to her ? " 
Dora asked. 
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" Yes, nothing could be kinder. They were 
the most loving, united family I ever saw, and 
all was sunshine until about two years after 
their marriage, when poor Mary began to show 
symptoms of the fatal illness which caused her 
death. The Admiral (he hadj ust been promoted, 
and we used to say that he looked the very 
ideal of an admiral in the story of a sea-fight) 
threw up his dockyard appointment, and took a 
house at Westport, hoping that the warmer 
climate might yet restore her health. It was all 
in vain ; she lived to see her little daughter 
welcomed by all with a love and tenderness 
that left her no anxiety for the future, and then 
she died in her husband's arms, with his 
children standing round — died as she had lived, 
full of gentle trust and peace. The poor 
Admiral was almost heart-broken. I never saw 
any man so completely shattered and aged with 
grief." 

" Can't you tell me a little more about them, 
mamma ? " asked Dora wistfully, as her mother 
paused. 

" A little, dear, not much. The poor wee 
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baby was very delicate for some time after its 
mother's death ; I doubt whether it would have 
lived but for Magdalen's unceasing watchfulness 
and care." 

"Was Magdalen the eldest daughter ? " 

"Yes; she was so beautiful at that time, 
people used to say that she and dear Mary 
never showed to so much advantage as when 
they were together — Magdalen's stately height 
and dark, rich colouring, contrasting with her 
young stepmother's childlike fairness. There 
was never the least rivalry— never the shadow 
of any feeling of jealousy between them ; they 
were like the most affectionate and united of 
sisters ; and when Mary died, she said that it 
was her chief earthly comfort to leave her kind 
old husband and her little child to Magdalen's 
care." 

Was the other sister like her ? " 

What, dear old Kitty ? Oh no ; she never 
had any beauty to boast of — never was remark- 
able in any way, except for being one of the 
humblest-minded and most unselfish of human 
creatures. But she was half afraid of her father 
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in those early days of his undisciplined grief, 
and . she had no notion how to show her 
devotion to the little, helpless, delicate baby, 
dearly as she loved it. 

*'A short time before her father's second 
marriage Magdalen had become engaged to a 
young officer, who was expecting orders to sail 
with his regiment for India. He was not rich 
enough, at that time, to marry ; and after the 
long, sad parting, Magdalen found her chief 
human consolation in her young stepmother's 
sweet sympathy and affection. Magdalen was 
soon able to requite this sympathy by the most 
tender and constant nursing during Mary's last 
lingering illness, and by devotion, scarcely 
inferior to a mother's, to the motherless babe 
left in her charge." 

" And she has never married ? " 

" No. About three years ago he wrote to tell 
her that he had just inherited a small legacy 
from a distant relation — that he had hopes of 
obtaining an appointment in England, and in- 
tended to sell his commission and return. Various 
unforeseen delays arose ; and at last, becoming 
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impatient, and finding that he had missed by a 
few days one of the regular, large, homeward- 
bound steamers, he took his passage in a com- 
paratively small sailing-vessel. Alas ! this ship 
never reached England ; a great storm overtook 
her off the eastern coast of Africa, and all on 
board perished." 

" How sad ! " said Dora, her eyes filling 
with tears. " Poor Magdalen ! mamma, how I 
should like to see her and Queenie, and all of 
them ! " 

**I hope you may, dear; perhaps this very 
winter. Papa talks of taking a house at West- 
port for a month or two, so that Gwenny may 
escape the cold winds, and then I hope you will 
see them all. I should like you and Queenie to 
be the friends that her dear mother and I once 
were. I hear that her brother is going to be 
married. I knew him less than the rest of the 
family, for he had not left college at the time of 
his father's second marriage ; but I believe he 
was kindness itself to his young stepmother, 
and very gentle and devoted to his father in his 
grief." 
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" Is he a sailor too ? " 

" No, a barrister, and a very clever and rising 
one, I am told. Papa thinks he remembers 
Major Campbell, the father of the young lady 
he is going to marry, when he was in the army 
some years ago." 



CHAPTER XL 



POOR LITTLE GWENNY, 

ND SO your brother is really coming home 



next week?" said Juliet Manwaring, 
about three weeks after her arrival at Riversvale, 
as she and her cousins sat under the copper- 
beech tree one sultry morning. 

" Yes ; won't it be nice to have him at home 
again, dear old Ronald ! I wonder if you will 
like him, cousin ? " 

" I wonder if he will like me ? " was Juliet's 
answer ; and the very possibility of her feeling 
a doubt in the matter showed that the young 
lady had not spent these three weeks wholly 
without profit to herself. In truth, her cousins 
unselfish example, and unremitting kindness and 
forbearance to herself, had somewhat opened 
Juliet's eyes to her own selfishness and conceit, 
and she was beginning to feel that she was, per- 
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haps, aftet all, not the only, or even the most, 
important personage in the world. 

Mrs Everard had been well pleased at the 
manner in which her injunctions had been 
obeyed by her little daughters. To Dora, good- 
nature and forbearance came so readily, that 
her mother was hardly surprised; but in this 
case, Cecy also had so far controlled her natural 
self-will and desire of being first, as to avoid all 
jars and disputes with her cousin, who shared 
both these defects in a much larger degree. 

There had been great lamentations in the 
schoolroom when Mademoiselle Lamarche one 
morning announced, between smiles and tears, 
that maman was about to reopen her pension in 
Paris, and that it would be necessary for her to 
wish them all adieu in the course of a few 
weeks. 

"We were just getting used to each other!" 
said Cecy naively. " Oh, do try and stay! " 

"I wish I could, petite. I shall be veiy 
sorry to leave my happy English home ; you 
have all been so gentille, so amiable, towards 
me. But there is no help, and maman will have 
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much need of me when she returns. Allans / 
let us not waste the time that remains in lamen- 
tations. We have still five weeks of each other's 
company ; " but even these five weeks were de- 
stined to be curtailed. 

Gwenny was so often suffering with slight 
colds and other ailments, that no great anxiety 
was felt when she one day complained of sore 
throat, and seemed altogether languid and out- 
of-sorts. Mrs Everard administered a few 
simple remedies, and sent her to bed rather 
earlier than usual, hoping, from past experience, 
that she would be much better the next day. 
The little girl slept in her eldest sister's room, 
having taken a fancy to do so at the departure 
of her old nurse ; and Dora was so affection- 
ately devoted to her, that her mother was glad 
of the arrangement. 

" You 11 be sure to call me if Gwenny should 
seem ill," were Mrs Everard's last words to Dora 
as she wished her "good night," at which her 
husband smiled, told her she was over-anxious, 
and said he had little doubt the child would 
sleep all night 
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looking at the trains, and I find that if George 
will be kind enough to let us have the carriage, 
we can catch the one from Kingsmartin at 10.20. 
I have told Sims to pack our things, for I am 
naturally anxious to get Juliet out of the way of 
infection as quickly as possible, and I hope you 
will let me take Dora and Cecy with me also. 
You know you can rely on my taking every 
care of them ; and it might be desirable for 
Mademoiselle Lamarche to accompany us. 
She is a young creature, and has very likely 
never had the fever." 

Thanks, dear ; you are very kind," said Mrs 
Everard, almost bewildered at the suddenness 
and decision of her sister's arrangements. " If 
you will take Cecy and Mademoiselle, I think — 
yes, certainly — I should be very glad ; but for 
Dora, the precaution would come too late, since 
she has been all night in her poor little sister's 
room. Besides, she had scarlatina when she was 
a baby, so that the risk is comparatively small, 
and I believe it would almost break her heart to 
leave Gwenny now." 

" Very well, as you think best," Lady Man- 
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waring replied, secretly pleased that Cecy, her 
godchild and favourite, should be the one en- 
trusted to her care. 

"But you must not have your boy home; 
you had better send him to me also." 

'* Dear Cecily, you are so kind ; but I must 
consult his father. I cannot settle everything so 
quickly," said the poor mother, her mind chiefly 
full of the little, flushed, suffering face she had 
just left. A moment's reflection, however, re- 
minded her that her parting words and admoni- 
tions to Cecy and the young French governess, 
had better be spoken before she again placed, 
herself in the way of infection. So, sending a 
message to both to get ready as quickly as pos- 
sible, she dressed herself and went up to Cecy's 
little room, which opened out of Mademoiselle's. 

The child was dressed, and there was a mix- 
ture of pleasure and pain in her excitement over 
the bustle of preparation. Poor Mademoiselle 
cried heartily between pity for her little pupil's 
suffering, and grief at her own parting, probably 
a final one, with her kind English friends. 

She promised in her impulsive French way, 
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to take every care of Cecile " during the time 
she should remain with her ; and Cecy, throw- 
ing her arms round her mother's neck, cried 
bitterly when the actual moment of parting 
arrived, and she found that she must not even 
see Dora before she went. 

" God bless you, my precious little one I " Mrs 
Everard said, as she pressed the little, eager 
face to her own. " Write to me often. You will 
find Aunt Cecily very kind ; try not to forget 
what we have often talked of." 

The carriage was at the door. Colonel 
Everard was afraid of their missing the train, 
arid Juliet ran up to call her cousin. 

" Good-bye, Aunt Frances," she said, holding 
up her face to be kissed, and then, as if with a sud- 
den impulse, she threw her arms round her aunfs 
neck, and said, '* I '11 try to make Cecy happy." 

The words were so simple and heartfelt, so 
unlike the artificial, conceited girl of three weeks 
ago, that Mrs Everard felt the warmth of the 
real child's heart, generally hid under the 
affected manner. 

"Thank you, dear," she said, kissing her 

I 
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warmly ; " I know you will be good to my 
poor little motherless bairn," 

The bustle was over at last, and Mrs Everard 
was free to return to her sick child, and relieve 
Dora, who had contrived to dress herself noise- 
lessly^ after Gwenny had dropped into a feverish 
dose. Her mother's maid was in the next room, 
ready to be called if necessary ; but the child 
seemed quiet, and Dora could not bear to leave 
her till her mother returned. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the anxiety of 
that day, and of many which followed. Dora 
had at her mother's desire moved into another 
sleeping-room ; but she begged so hard to take 
her share in the nursing during the day, that 
Mrs Everard had not the heart to deny her, 
especially as the doctor considered the risk 
very slight. 

The little one was very patient and quiet 
amid her suffering ; but her frame was so slight, 
and the weakening effects of the fever so rapid, 
that Dr Wygrave could not deny that he felt 
serious uneasiness. 

Ronald had been much grieved by his sen- 
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tence of banishment, and had pleaded hard to 
come home ; but the risk was too great, since 
he had not the advantage, on which Dora prided 
herself, of having " got it over " in babyhood. 
He objected strongly to going to Aunt Cecily, 
but was comforted by receiving various invita- 
tions from his schoolfellows, two of which his 
father advised him to accept 

"Darling Mamma" (so ran one of poor Cec/s 
disconsolate letters), — " I wish you would let 
me come home. It 's horrid being without you. 
Juliet is very kind. I don't think her nearly sO 
stuck-up now, nor does Mademoiselle. I wish 
Aunt Cecily wouldn't speak so quick. Give 
my best, best love to dear, darling Gwenny. 
Tell her to get well soon, and let me come 
home. I wish Dora would write to me. I don't 
think her letters could bring the fever in 
them ; but Aunt Cecily says they would. I try 
to do things you would like, and not to be pert ; 
but oh, I do want you so, mamma ! When may 
I come home ? Give my best love to papa. 
Your own little Cecy." 
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" It is good discipline for her, perhaps," said 
the Colonel, when he found his wife silently 
crying over this mournful appeal. " Poor little 
woman ! I did not know I should miss her wee 
face and voice as I do, I wonder when we shall 
have her back ? " 

" We must not begin to think of that yet," 
the mother answered with a sorrowful smile. 
" The poor little darling has hardly turned the 
corner yet, Dr Wygrave says." 

" Who is with her now ? " 

" Dora. I am afraid it is hardly good for the 
child to be so much in a sick-room ; but she 
can't bear to be kept away, and Gwenny likes 
no one's nursing so well." 

Dolly is a good girl," said the father warmly. 
" She has been a real comfort to us of late. But 
she is beginning to look pale, Frances ; send her 
out for a bit this afternoon if you can." 

Dora was unwilling to go, but yielded to her 
mother's earnest wish. 

The sun was shining gloriously, the copper- 
beech glowing like burnished bronze, and the 
air full of roses and honeysuckle. The beauty 
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seemed glaring and oppressive, on coming out 
of the silent, shaded room, where for many days 
the sick child had lain. 

Dora felt weary and sad ; she missed the 
bright companionship ,to which she was accus- 
tomed, and she was too unselfish to add to her 

if 

mother's burden by pouring forth her own 
troubles. Her heart longed sorely for Ronald's 
protecting kindness or Cecy's merry laugh ; 
but perhaps most of all, she missed the little 
wistful face, and quaint, thoughtful sayings of 
the invalid. It made her cry to have to answer, 
" No better " to the gardener's inquiry for " little 
miss ; " and the questioning mournful look, in 
Bran's soft brown eyes, as he wagged his tail on 
her approach, seemed more than she could bear. 
She wandered away out of the heartless sunshine 
into a quiet nook by the fernery, and there, 
throwing herself down on the grass, covered 
her face with her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

" A good cry " is always a relief when one's 
spirits have been under a strain ; and when 
Dora at length sat up and looked around her, 
the quiet beauty of the summer evening seemed 
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to find its way into her heart, and whisper com- 
fort. And then she thought of the last occasion 
on which she had felt so unhappy — that of the 
mistake regarding the baby's medicine ; and 
how on that sad day she had first found comfort 
in her little sister's quiet sympathy. 

She remembered the childish whisper, " Dolly, 
shall we pray to God to make the baby well ? " 
and thought how that prayer had been answered. 
Her heart felt too full for any words just then ; 
but as she knelt on the grass, and raised her 
clasped hands in fervent supplication, something 
seemed to tell her that even that unspoken cry 
for pity would not be disregarded. 

As she was returning to the house, she met 
Mr Thornton walking up the terrace, on his way 
to make inquiries. 

" I am glad to see you out," he said, as he 
shook hands ; " I hope it is a good sign." 

" No," said Dora, shaking her head sadly, 
" she is no better ; Dr Wygrave thinks not" 

" Cheer up," said her friend kindly, as he 
heard the quiver in her voice that struggled so 
bravely to be firm. ''God is very merciful. 
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Not one of these little ones is forgotten before 
Him. He may see fit to restore her sooner than 
you expect." 

Dora tried to answer, but her lip trembled too 
much, and Mr Thornton went on to ask if she 
had any message to Ronald ? 

" I promised your father to write to him twice 
a week or so," he added, as letters will be safer 
coming from my house than yours." 

Only my love, please/' said Dora gratefully. 

Poor Ronald I how sorry he must be npt to 
come home I " 

I have news for you," said Mr Thornton ; 

and, by the by, for Ronald too ; for I think he 
takes an interest in the people. Mrs Sterry has 
at last consented to let Tommy go from home, 
and I have written to ask if there is a vacancy 
at the school for deaf and dumb in 

"Oh, I am so glad I" said Dora; "and if 
Ronald goes to stay with Mr Raymond, as papa 
said, perhaps he will be able to talk to the deaf 
and dumb sister about him." 

T/ilk to her, you Irish young lady ? " 

*'Well, they do talk — on their fingers, I 
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mean. Mr Raymond tried to teach Ronald. 
Poor little Tommy I I am so glad. Perhaps he 
will grow up quite clever, after all." 

We must hope the best. But are you 
going in ? Take another turn with me first. 
You are looking pale, and your mamma told 
me she wished you would be out more." 

Did she } " asked Dora, a little hurt. I 
thought she was pleased at my helping her to 
nurse poor darling Gwenny." 

" I did not say she was not, goosie. But at 
your age strict obedience is the best way to 
help one's elders ; and I don't think to have you 
ill on her hands, as well as Gwenny, would be 
much comfort to poor Mrs Everard." 

Dora coloured, and after that silently agreed 
to take three or four more turns on the terrace, 
followed Mr Thornton's example of burying 
her face in the delicious, creamy depths of the 
gloire-de-Dijon rose on the south wall, and 
gathered one of its half-opened buds to contrast 
with the dark-clove carnation she was treasuring 
for the invalid. 

When Mr Thornton left her with an earnest 
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God bless you, dear child ! trust in Him, and 
don't lose heart," she ran back to her post feeling 
refreshed and cheered, and much more hopeful 
than she had been an hour before. Mrs Everard 
was watching for her on the stairs. 

'* Don't go in, love," she whispered, " she has 
fallen into such a nice, quiet sleep, and Dr Wy- 
grave says she may wake up decidedly better." 

That sleep seemed the turning-point ; the 
amendment began gradually to set in, and be- 
fore many days the little girl was able to enjoy 
sitting up, propped with cushions and wrapped 
in shawls, and looking (as her father used merrily 
to say), with her tiny wasted face and form, like 
a very small snail peeping out of a shell too big 
for it. 

The recovery, as is often the case in children's 
illnesses, was more rapid than had been expected ; 
and before long Gwenny was able to enjoy her 
little portion of delicately-carved roast-chicken, 
and small repeated editions of jelly and fruit, 
at various times of the day. Bran, too, was 
allowed to pay her a visit, and looked extremely 
wise and inquisitive, with his fore-paws on the 
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foot of the bed, and his bright, soft eyes intently 
studying his mistress's face. 

She had never cared much for toys, but a 
favourite old doll was now brought into requisi- 
tion, and the invalid would sit for hours smiling 
languidly and contentedly, while Dora made 
Miss Matilda Araminta go through the various 
stages of illness and recovery, for her benefit. 

Then she became very anxious to read ; but 
her eyes were still too weak for this to be al- 
lowed, and the united lungs of the family were 
called into practice, as her craving for books 
seemed almost unappeasable. 

Dora used to laugh when she came into the 
sick-room and found the Colonel deeply inte- 
rested in the wonders of the " Indian Cabinet," 
or gravely discussing the probability of " Leilas* " 
delightful adventures in her island. 

At last came the happy day, when, swathed 
up like a mummy, the little, frail form was 
carried in her father's strong arms to take her 
first short outing on the sunny terrace, and 
smell the late roses. The weeks seemed to pass 
more quickly after, that ; and at last, one bright 
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September day, when the rich glow of autumn 
was beginning to mellow the woods and meadows, 
the house was pronounced disinfected, and the 
happy letter could be written to summon the 
poor little exile home. 

It was too late for Ronald — the holidays were 
at an end, and he had returned to Winchester ; 
but he had good news to write home of the 
success of his visit to the Raymonds. 

" She 's an awfully nice girl," he wrote ; " I 
mean the deaf and dumb one — not a bit stupid, 
and so good-natured ; she taught me the alphabet 
on my fingers in no time at all, and we used to 
have long talks together. She was so kind 
about that poor little chap at home ; and if we 
can get him taught and rubbed up a bit at school, 
she '11 get her father to take him as garden-boy 
later oa I remembered what you told me of his 
fancy for flowers, and so I thought he'd do 
better in the garden than the stable,' or anywhere 
else." 

I 



CHAPTER XII. 



MOVING TO WEST PORT. 

PINIONS were divided at Riversvale as 



to the migration to Westport, which had 
been decided on for the winter. Dora looked 
forward to seeing the sea, and the Croftons, 
but was very unwilling to leave her village 
proteges and home interests. Gwenny lamented 
at first, but was comforted by finding that both 
Diver and Bran were to be of the party ; and 
Cecy was in a state of gleeful excitement, 
which made her mother smilingly warn her 
against raising her expectations too high. 

Ronald wrote in great disapproval, and 
bewailed to Dora over his sad fate in spending 
another set of holidays away from Riversvale. 

" Mamma says we shall go to the Dancing 
Academy ! " cried Cecy, practising her steps 
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along the passage ; " how jolly that will be ! 
She says Queenie Crofton goes, so we shall see 
her there, Dolly." 

"I expect to be disappointed in Queenie 
Crofton," remarked Dora sagely. 

" Do you } Why ? Because we Ve talked 
so much about her ?" 

" Partly — and I suspect she must be spoiled 
too. Only children generally are." 

" Juliet isn't an only child ! " said Gwenny 
looking up. 

" Come, you shan't abuse Juliet I" cried Cecy. 
" I disliked her the most of all when she first 
came here; but afterwards, and particularly 
when we went away, she was so good-natured. 
And I 'm sure she tried not to show off and be 
conceited. I Ve seen her stop herself quite sud- 
denly ^when she has been going on in her old, 
stuck-up way." 

" That is getting to be a very favourite word 
of yours, my child," said Mrs Everard, who 
entered at that moment, and smilingly laid her 
hand on Cecy's shoulder ; "take care some one 
does not turn it to a personal application.^' 
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Cecy was saying how Juliet had improved, 
mamma," said Dora. 

" I know, dear. I noticed it even when she 
was here, and I was sure the real goodness and 
kindness of her heart would make her nice to 
poor Cecy when she was away from us all." 

" Juliet would soon be quite nice, if Aunt 
Cecily were more like you, mammi Why isn't 
she, I wonder ? " said Cecy, critically studying 
the soft curves of her mother's kind, cheerful face 
— a little worn now from the effects of recent 
anxiety — and comparing them with her aunt's 
younger features, all sharp lines and angles. 

" Because mamma never thinks of herself, and 
most other people do," said Colonel Everard, 
coming into the room at that moment, and look- 
ing at his wife with a smile that called up an 
almost youthful blush to her cheek, 

" Read that," he continued, putting a letter 
into her hand. " It is to say we can have the 
house on the first of November. I did not mean 
to have gone so soon, but perhaps it may be as 
well to get this small woman away before the 
cold weather sets in," 
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" Is it the house you wrote about, papa ? " 
asked Dora. 

" Yes, The Chestnuts. I don't know how it got 
its name, as, to the best of my recollection, there 
is not a tree of any size in the garden. How- 
ever, that will be of no consequence in the winter, 
and we shall be back here by the time the 
leaves are out, I trust." 

"But there is a garden V* 

" Oh yes ; a very good-sized one, with a drive 
up, steep enough to make any horse jib but a 
bom and bred Westport one : which being the 
case, I don't think I shall go to the expense of 
taking any of mine there, as there are plenty of 
flys to be had." 

But it is near the sea ? " 

" Within about a quarter of an hour's walk. I 
suppose Ronald will be always wanting to go 
out boating on fine days, but it will be chilly 
work in the winter." 

In about ten days more the removal took 
place. The journey was a long and fatiguing 
one, and Mrs Everard was glad when they at 
length reached the Westport station, and in the 
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twilight of a dull, wet, autumn evening were 
driven to their new abode. 

The children were tired, and even Cecy's busy 
tongue had been unusually silent for the last 
hour, until she woke up to the excitement of 
leaving the train, and seeing the poor dc^s 
released from their uncomfortable prison. 

" Here we are ! " said the Colonel, as, after 
ascending a very steep incline, the fly drew up 
at a door, through which, as it was opened, a 
stream of ruddy firelight shone forth a cheerful 
welcome. 

" Well, Jane," said Mrs Everard, as the maid, 
who had been sent on to get all ready for 
them, smiled her greeting to the children, " we 
are all tired and very hungry; I hope tea is 
ready." 

" All ready, ma'am," and Jane threw open 
the door of the .dining-room, where a bright 
fire, a hissing urn, and a tempting, substan- 
tial-looking meal were pleasant sights to the 
hungry children's eyes, 

" And, oh ! what lovely flowers and grapes ! " 
said Mrs Everard, advancing to a table near the 
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window. "Surely the little greenhouse here can 
never have produced these ? " 

" No, ma'am, a lady brought them, with her 
love, and she would call to see you to-morrow. 
Miss Crofton, she said her name was ; but she 
had not got a card with her." 

Kitty, I am sure," said Mrs Everard, turning 
to her husband. " How kind ! I shall be so 
glad to see them again." 

Tea, roast- chicken, and cake, formed an 
effectual restorative to all exhausted spirits; 
and afterwards while Gwenny, curled up in an 
arm-chair, contentedly finished her travelling 
story-book, the other two roamed all over the 
house, expressed their approval of everything, 
and wished it were not too dark for the view of 
the sea, which Jane told them was so splendid 
in the daytime. 

All were content to go to bed early ; but the 
excitement gave Gwenny a bad night, and she 
did not get any really quiet sleep till towards 
morning. Mrs Everard wished her to sleep as 
long as possible, and the house was therefore 
comparatively noiseless until about eleven 

K 
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o'clock, when a ring was heard at the front 
door. 

" Miss Crofton, I suppose," whispered Cecy ; 
and in a few minutes Jane appeared, ushering in 
a lady and a little girL 

The former was about thirty, and in no way 
remarkable, except by a good-natured, beaming 
smile, which made it impossible to call her really 
plain. But it was on the little girl that Dora's 
and Cecy's attention was instantly fixed. They 
had expected to think Queenie Crofton pretty, 
but had hardly been prepared for such a lovely, 
fairy-like little creature as now stood before 
them, shaking back her silky mane of long, 
golden hair, and looking at them half shyly, 
half confidingly, with her great blue eyes. 

** Yes, isn't she like her dear mother t " said 
Miss Crofton, as Mrs Everard fairly started at 
what seemed the very living image of the little 
Mary she had known twenty years before. 

" So like !— so marvellously like ! " said Mrs 
Everard, bending to kiss the little, fair, peach- 
like face. 

" How kind of you to come to see us so 
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soon, dear Kitty 1 How are Magdalen and your 
father?" 

"Papa's gout is troublesome, otherwise he 
would have come with me to see you; but he 
says you must come to him as soon as you can 
spare time. But these cannot be the babies 
I remember ? " 

Here is one," said Mrs Everard, drawing 
Dora forward. " The other was my boy ; he is 
at school now, but I hope you will see him at 
Christmas. And this little woman was born 
since we last met, and so was iny youngest, who 
is not down yet. She has not been very strong 
since her illness in the summer, and I am afraid 
we coddle her, as George says, too much." 

" Ah ! where 's the Colonel ? I am longing to 
• see him again. Dear Mrs Everard, think of its 
being eleven years since we parted ! " 

"Yes ; you have used us very ill, never com- 
ing to Riversvale. I began to think we should 
never meet again at all." 

" You have been so kind in asking us ; but it 
is difficult to leave home— doubly so, of late 
years, since poor Magdalen's trouble." 
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" And how is Magdalen ? I feel as if I had so 
much to hear." 

" Ah ! poor dear, she 's sadly altered. Some 
people think her handsome still ; but it 's only 
the wreck of what she used to be. Still she is 
tolerably cheerful now, and this wee thing is our 
best bit of sunshine. I am afraid we make too 
much of a baby of her, considering she is nearly 
twelve years old ; but she is very tiny for her 
age. 

" She is her mother's living image," said Mrs 
Everard, glancing at the lovely little face, which 
was lighting into bright smiles, in reply to her 
new friend's shy advances. 

'* I shall try to pay the Admiral a visit this 
afternoon, and Magdalen too ; tell them I am 
longing to see them both." 

" And you have our bride-elect to see also, 
Elsie Campbell. Did Lady Manwaring tell 
you about her } She is a sweet, bonny creature, 
and we are all so happy in dear Gerard's choice." 

" I did not know she was here." 

" Major Campbell has taken a house for the 
winter. Elsie's mother is delicate, and has been 
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advised to winter in a warm climate. Besides » 
you must not mention this yet ; but a little bird 
has lately whispered, that our wedding is likely 
to take place sooner than was at first expected. 
Gerard can get six weeks' holiday at Christmas, 
and after that he is likely to be very much tied 
for a long time. He is overworking himself, 
and getting to look old and worn, and he has 
persuaded Elsie that he very much needs a little 
wife to look after him, and keep him in order." 

" And they are to be married here ? " 

" Most probably. And if you don*t allow 
that Gerard is an enviable man when you see 
our Elsie, we shall think (shan't we, Queenie ?) 
that Mrs Everard is a person very hard to 
please. And now we must be running away, or 
papa will wonder what has become of us. Oh! I 
was forgetting all about the Dancing Academy ; 
Tuesdays and Fridays are the days, unless your 
chicks want to begin with private lessons. But 
we can talk about that by and by/' 

The visitors departed, and Dora and Cecy 
were sent out for a run in the garden before 
luncheon. They were rather dismayed at find- 
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ing that they could not bring their Riversvale 
habits into a more populous district, and that 
the sea was too far off to be attained without an 
escort. However, at luncheon their father ap- 
peared ; and as the afternoon seemed bright 
and fine, he undertook the charge of his two 
younger daughters and the dogs, while Dora 
accompanied her mother to visit the Admiral. 

" But won't the old gentleman be hurt .at 
your not coming with us } " suggested Mrs 
Everard doubtfully. 

'* Oh ! I was forgetting to tell you I have 
been to him. I just looked in for a few 
moments, and was met by a most hearty 
welcome. He is aged a good deal, and very 
lame, but fairly cheery; and that nice little 
fiancie of Gerard's was sitting with him when 
I first went in. She seems to be a great plea- 
sure to the old man, and he is looking forward 
very much to introducing her to you." 

" Is she pretty ? " 

" Better than pretty — a sweet, bright, sensible 
little face, with a pair of brown eyes that look 
as if they had never anything to conceal. I 
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find her father is the man I used to know — 
Campbell of the Greys, a fine, frank-hearted 
fellow, with a nice, gentle, invalidish wife. 
Crofton said he hoped you would call on her 
when we are a little more settled." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

QUEENIE AT HOME. 

DORA EVERARD was just coming to the 
age which usually regards morning visits 
with aversion, but she would nevertheless have 
been sorry to miss going with her mother to 
Springfield (as the Admiral's house was called) 
on that afternoon. It was a detached villa like 
their own, but with larger grounds, and terraces 
that commanded a lovely view of the broad 
blue expanse of southern sea, flecked here and 
there with white sails. 

The afternoon sun streamed cheerfully into 
the large bow-windowed room to which they 
were conducted. It was gay and fragrant with 
choice flowers and ferns, piled up in a stand 
near the window, above which hung a cage con- 
taining a wise-looking grey p£|,rrot. An elderly 
gentleman, short, broad-shouldered, and lame, 
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with a face resembling a benevolent Scotch ter- 
rier, rose, and came forward with difficulty to 
meet them. Dora was so taken up with watch- 
ing his eager greeting to her mother, and the 
warmth with which he seized her by both hands, 
exclaiming — "Ah, Mrs Everard ! the sight of an 
old friend's face at last is good for * sair een,' " 
that she did not at first notice the other two 
occupants of the room. They were both ladies 
— one very young and slender, with chestnut- 
brown hair, and eyes that spoke of a nature 
like the Chevalier of olden time — sans peur et 
sans reproche ; the other was many years older, 
dark and stately, with a pale, worn face, and 
the remnants of what had once been great 
beauty. 

Dora was not surprised to hear her mother 
greet her as "dear Magdalen," and to see an 
affectionate embrace pass between them. 

"You saw Kate and my little Queenie this 
morning, I think ? " said the Admiral, resuming 
his seat. "Well, but here's another daughter 
for you to make acquaintance with," and he 
drew the young girl affectionately to his side. 
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"This is Gerard's Scotch lassie. I suppose 
you Ve heard of her ? " 

" Indeed I have," Mrs Everard replied, kiss- 
ing the sweet, frank face, which was colouring 
deeply at being brought into notice. 

" Well, don't you think he 's a lucky fellow, 
eh ? There isn't a better little woman in the 
three kingdoms." 

**I can well believe it," Mrs Everard said 
smiling ; " and I 'm sure she will not mind my 
saying that I hope she may be one of the 
happiest." 

The brown eyes looked up with a bright, 
confident glance, which seemed to say, " There 
is no fear of its being otherwise ; " and then 
Magdalen came to the rescue, by suggesting 
that Queenie would like to come down and see 
her little friend. 

" I '11 call her," said Elsie, glad to escape ; 
and she tripped away, the Admiral exclaiming, 
almost before the door was shut — 

** There ! isn't she a bonny little maid } I 
always thought Gerard a sensible fellow, but 
I'd no notion he had such good taste. Well, 
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I am glad you've come here at last. It isn't 
a very lively place for the Colonel, I 'm afraid ; 
but I hope he '11 manage to get a little hunting 
or something to do. I never thought I should 
live to settle down in a watering-place, but one 
does not grow younger; and what with the 
little one being delicate, and one thing and an- 
other" The old gentleman broke off sud- 
denly, and Mrs Everard guessed that the real 
truth was, that he could not bring himself to go 
far away from the quiet cemetery on the hill- 
side, where, eleven years ago, his fair young wife 
had been laid to rest. 

** And this is your eldest } " said the Admiral, 
turning with a smile to Dora. " A fine-grown 
young woman really. It seems strange to see 
you with one so tall." 

"My eldest daughter, not my oldest child," 
Mrs Everard replied. " My son is nearly fifteen. 
I hope you will see him towards Christmas." 

I hope so too ; but here comes my little 
Queen. Here 's a visitor for you. Puss. What 
can you find to amuse her } " 

" Are you fond of ponies } " asked Queenie 
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shyly, raising her great blue eyes to Dora, who 
readily answered in the affirmative. 

" Tak6 her off to see the * hardy Norseman ' 
then," said the Admiral, nodding to his little 
girl. I know that 's what you are longing to 
do ; but mind that Jones goes in to the carriage- 
horses first." 

" Is that your pony's name ? inquired Dora, 
as she followed her companion across the paved 
yard, and into a loose-box, where a pretty little 
Norwegian pony was neighing at his mistress's 
voice. 

** What } — the ' hardy Norseman ? ' Oh no ; 
that is only papa's fun. His real name is 
King Olaf; but he has all manner of pet 
names. Isn't he a little darling.?" Queenie 
continued, stroking her pet's silver mane, while 
a large St Bernard of the same colour, and 
nearly the same size as the pony, bustled up 
for his share of notice. 

" Poor old Lion ! — poor fellow ! " said his 
young mistress, dividing her caresses equally; 
"you should not be so jealous. Is it not funny, 
Dora (I may call you Dora, mayn't I ?) that 
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Lion will never condescend to eat bread, un- 
less he sees any given to Olaf, and then he 
clamours and asks for it. They are great 
friends, except when one thinks I notice the 
other too much." 

" Do your sisters ride t " 

"No, not often. Magdalen rides the young 
carriage-horse now and then, but she does not 
care for it as much as she used." 
y "Was your sister Magdalen the tall lady in 
black?" 

" Yes ; is she not beautiful } " 

Dora hesitated. She had been a little dis- 
appointed, after her mother's description, to see 
that worn, haggard face, that looked more fitted 
to belong to the great-aunt than elder sister 
of the lovely little Queenie. 

" Ah ! she is so thin now ; but come up to my 
room, and I '11 show you her photograph, taken 
five years ago — she was so splendid then." 

Queenie tripped on in front, and led the v/ay 
upstairs to a bedroom facing the sea, and fur- 
nished with every prettiness that loving art and 
taste could devise. 
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" Isn't it a darling room ? " she said, as 
Dora's eyes travelled round in undisguised 
admiration, and took in the white trellis- 
patterned paper, the rose-bud chintz curtains, 
the pretty Parian statuettes, and the exquisite 
sacred prints that adorned the walls. It has 
the loveliest view in the whole house,'' added the 
little girl, drawing her companion to the window. 

" It looks just fit for a little fairy-queen," said 
Dora smiling, as she began to lose her shyness. 

Do tell me how you got your pretty pet- 
name } " 

" Oh ! my real name is Elizabeth. I was 
called after my grandmother, but my sisters 
never liked it, and I don't myself. My brother 
Gerard used to tease me about it when I was a 
very little girl, and call me good Queen Bess, 
and gradually that came into Queenie. Papa 
calls me his faerie-qiieene sometimes." 

In the meantime Dora's eye had been at- 
tracted by a sketch in water-colours which hung 
over the mantelpiece, full in view of Queenie's 
little white bed. It was the portrait of a lady — 
a lovely. Madonna-like face, with golden hair. 
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braided back from the fair open brow, and blue 
eyes full of soft, smiling light, that seemed to 
rest with the affection of a guardian angel on 
the little occupant of the room. 

Dora had no need of Queenie's soft whisper 
to tell her whose face that was. She stood long 
gazing, absorbed in its bright loveliness, and 
thinking of her mother's narrative ; and it was 
almost with an effort that she turned from it to 
the other portraits which Queenie pointed out 
to her. 

There was a crayon sketch of the Admiral, 
rugged and lifelike in its benevolent, Scotch- 
terrier-like ugliness ; there was a tinted photo- 
graph of Kitty, younger in feature, but almost as 
ugly in its kindly quaintness ; there was Mag- 
dalen, queenlike and stately, in the past days 
of her blooming beauty ; and there was one 
other cabinet-sized photograph, for which 
Queenie eagerly claimed her friend's attention, 
as " my brother Gerard." 

Dora looked and hesitated — looked again — 
thought of the sunny-faced Elsie downstairs, 
and scarcely knew how to offer the meed of 
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praise for which the impatient little sister was 
evidently seeking. It was the portrait of a man 
who seemed to be almost approaching middle 
age, and the marked features and resolute cast 
of countenance were not softened or embellished 
by photographic art. 

" He is not like either of your sisters, I think," 
Dora said doubtfully. 

"Not much. His eyes are like Magdalen's, 
but they are not so grave. Oh ! you will like 
him so much when you know him, Dora ; he is 
so kind, and so funny. We never laugh so 
much as when Gerard is at home." 

" He does not look ' funny,' exactly," Dora 
said, still hesitating. " I could fancy his making 
people afraid of him." 

" Oh ! he always gets his own way. Nobody 
ever thinks of disobeying Gerard; but he doesn't 
look so stern really as in that photograph ; his 
face is quite different when he smiles. I don't 
think any one ever had such a brother ; and we 
do miss him so when he is away ! " 

" Ah ! so do we miss Ronald," said Dora, glad 
to -have found another subject of mutual sym- 
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pathy. "We are counting the days till the 
holidays." 

" He is at Winchester, isn't he ? " asked the 
little maiden, who thought it quite impossible 
that an ordinary schoolboy should be mentioned 
in the same category with her own incompar- 
able, grown-up brother. 

" Yes, he will be home next month." 

" I 'm sorry to interrupt such an interesting 
talk," said Elsie Campbell, popping her bright 
face in at the door at that moment, " but Mrs 
Everard thinks it is time to be going. Well, 
Queenie pet, have you shown your new friend 
all your treasures } " 

" We were talking most about this one," said 
Queenie mischievously, imprisoning Miss Camp- 
bell with both arms round her waist, in front of 
Gerard^s portrait. 

" Mischievous puss ! Come, let me go ; and, 
Dora dear, I must run away with you, for the 
evening is getting cold and damp, and your 
mother is waiting." 

Conversation flourished at The Chestnuts 
that evening when the children met at tea. At 

L 
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first every one talked and no one listened ; but 
gradually Dora found that until she had heard 
the history of her sisters' " delicious scramble " 
over the rocks, the sand-castles they had made, 
and the immense distance Diver had swam out 
after papa's stick, there was little chance of 
getting them to attend to her account of Queenie 
Crofton and her possessions. It was all told, 
however, at last ; and both Cecy and Gwenny 
were charmed with the description, particularly 
of the dear pony and the pretty bedroom, and 
were eager to see both for themselves. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DANCING ACADEMY. 

K FTER the first introduction, meetings be-^ 
tween the two families became very fre- 
quent, and the little Everards soon began to 
share the instructions of some of Queenie's 
masters. A small French class was made up, 
with the addition of Queenie's two cousins — 
Alice and Violet Graeme — and held alternately 
at the different houses. Alice was a year older 
than Dora, and excited in her a spirit of emula- 
tion which Mrs Everard was glad to encourage, 
as she was too much accustomed to be the 
oldest and forwardest in the schoolroom. Then 
there was the Dancing Academy twice a week ; 
and this, after the first shyness and awkward- 
ness had passed off, was a great delight to the 
country-bred children. 
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What a study of character it is I " said Mrs 
Everard one day to Magdalen Crofton, as they 
sat on one of the uncomfortable benches that 
lined the walls of the large dancing-room. " My 
feet get chilled, and my head aches with the 
noise every time I come here ; and yet I never 
can regret coming, I get so interested in watch- 
ing the children." 

"Yours have improved wonderfully/' said 
Miss Crofton, glancing towards the spot where 
Dora was laboriously and patiently going 
through her calisthenic exercises, and Cecy exe- 
cuting hers with far more ease and aptitude. 
" It is seldom that new-comers make such rapid 
progress." 

" They enjoy the sociability so much ; and 
even my little Gwenny is beginning to forget 
her shyness since she lost her heart to Queenie. 
How your father must be wrapped up in that 
child, Magdalen ! every day she reminds me 
more of our dear Mary." 

She is less fragile than she was, thank God," 
the sister replied, with a fond, proud, yet 
anxious glance at her treasure. *'But I don't 
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think it is merely our loving partiality which 
makes us think her so sweet and lovable." 

See, they are forming a quadrille, and Dora 
and Queenie are hoping to dance it together. 
I wonder if Madame will let them." 

" Not likely, I 'm afraid. Queenie generally 
has to pay the penalty of being one of 
Madame's pets, by being given a little one, or 
one of the big, awkward beginners, to help 
through the figure. Besides, it is one of 
Madame's fidgets that great friends should not 
be allowed to dance together. She says they 
talk and exchange confidences instead of 
dancing." 

'* Ah ! you are right. Madame has descended 
upon them, and bestowed Queenie on that fat, 
stupid-looking girl in blue; and Dora — who is 
her pretty little curly-headed partner ? " 

" Little Isabel Turner, whose mother I intro- 
duced to you the other day. She is such a 
nice person, a very old friend of ours. And, by 
the by, that reminds me — ^has Elsie come to you 
with her request yet ? " 

No ; she told me yesterday, in her pretty, 
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blushing way, that she had something to ask ; 
but we were interrupted, and I did not hear 
what it was." 

**Well, she will not be angry with me for 
forestalling her. You know our wedding is 
fixed for the 2rid of January. Gerard will be 
down here for Christmas, but he cannot stay 
long away from his work. Papa shakes his 
head over Elsie, and says it is a shame to be 
imprisoning our bonny sunbeam in a dark, 
dingy London street; and she retorts upon 
him that sunbeams, if there are such things, 
are exactly most needed in places that are 
dark and dingy. Well, but about this request. 
You know Kitty and I are far too old to 
officiate as bridesmaids; and since Florence 
Ward married and went out to India, Elsie has 
had no very intimate friends of her own age. 
So she has devised the plan of having all her 
bridesmaids very tiny — none older than Queenie 
and Violet Graeme, who are to lead the van. 
Elsie's three little Ward cousins are coming 
with their father. Mrs Ward cannot leave her 
little boy, who is delicate. We hope you will 
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allow Cecy and Gwenny to take their part in 
the proceedings. Dora must forgive the omis- 
sion ; but both she and Alice Graeme are too 
tall and womanly-looking for the others. Little 
Belle Turner would be the eighth." 

" It will be a great event for my young ones," . 
said Mrs Everard smiling ; " but about the dress. 
Gwenny is, as you know, delicate, and I should 
be afraid to run any risk for her in the depth 
of winter." 

" Oh ! we have thought of that, and I think 
you will not disapprove. The dresses are to be 
white cashmere suits, warm and soft, edged and 
trimmed with coral-red ribbon, and they are to 
wear white chip hats, trimmed with holly. 
Papa calls Elsie our Christmas rose, and says 
the little bridesmaids will be her attendant 
holly berries." 

"Don't tell the children now," said Mrs 
Everard, as she saw the quadrille coming to a 
close. " Their heads would be full of nothing 
else, and they would infallibly disgrace them- 
selves in Madame's eyes. Tell me about your 
other wedding guests — are there to be many 
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" No, it is to be a very quiet affair, both on 
papa's account and Mrs CampbeU's, and Elsie 
and Gerard are too thankful to escape a great 
fuss." 

" Poor Mrs Campbell ! It will be a terrible 
wrench to her, parting with her darling." 

"Yes, indeed ; and she is so good and unsel- 
fish about it. Major Campbell thinks her better 
since she came here." 

" The Wards are coming, I suppose, to stay 
with them." 

" Yes, and I hope the two eldest little girls 
may be left with Mrs Campbell for a little while. 
They are nice companionable children, and it 
will do their aunt good to have the care of 
them. Then Mr Vivian Mordaunt and his 
pretty wife are coming. You have heard of 
her?" 

" What ! the Winnie of whom Elsie talks so 
lovingly ? I think I remember seeing her once 
before she married. She was a beautiful girl 
then, but I heard she had been sadly disfigured 
by an accident two years ago." 

" There is a scar, but it is not so visible as 
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might have been expected. She is a charming, 
bright young creature, and has settled down 
into a better clergyman's wife than was at first 
supposed possible. It does one good to hear 
both her and her husband talk of Elsie, and the 
comfort she was to them all through their 
trouble." 

"Is Frank Mordaunt, the Guardsman, com- 
ing?" 

"If he can get leave, but it is uncertain. 
Then Elsie had set her heart on having the 
dear old couple from Malvern, but they have 
both been ailing, and the journey does not seem 
practicable at this time of year." 

" I remember them so well when we were at 
Malvern ten years ago. They had a handsome, 
unmarried daughter then, who must be Mrs 
Ward, and there was a dear, little, brown-eyed 
girl, who used to ride a donkey, doubtless no 
other than your Elsie." 

" I don't think there will be many other 
people to come. You know we have very few 
relations of our own living, and out of those 
few most behaved very unkindly about papa's 
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second marriage, so that he has never been 
cordial with them since. Possibly my cousin 
Margaret may come over with her husband 
from Plymouth, but it is uncertain. Major 
Campbell's Scotch belongings are innumerable, 
but they are all so far off, and neither house 
abounds in spare rooms." 

The great piece of news was announced to 
the children on the way home that evening, and 
loud were the rejoicings. . Dora was magnani- 
mous. It was pleasant to be told she looked 
womanly : and moreover, since Ronald would 
be at home, and since he certainly was not 
adapted for a bridesmaid, she was better pleased 
to have no special interest separate from his. 

Poor Ronald, when he did come, was not 
altogether able to share his sisters* enthusiasm 
over the delights of Westport. The weather 
was too stormy for boating, and not frosty 
enough for skating, even if there had been any 
skating-place to be compared with the large 
pond at Riversvale, There were few boys of his 
own age with whom he could consort The 
Admiral and Major Campbell interfered with 
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his exclusive claims on his father's companion- 
ship, and but for Dora's unceasing devotion, and 
his mother's soothing influence, he would have 
been disposed to grow moody and discontented. 
He could not, however, long hold out against 
the charm of Miss Campbell's manner ; and he 
allowed that Queenie was a pretty little thing, 
and would have been "jolly enough," if only 
she would not bore a fellow so with talking of 
that everlasting brother of hers." 

Cecy, who overheard this speech, and who 
had imbibed all her friend's reverence for this 
unknown and apparently formidable brother, 
looked so shocked at Ronald's audacity, that he 
laughed heartily, and, in order to provoke her, 
went on loudly to assert that he had no doubt 
Mr Crofton was a regular prig — people whose 
belongings talked so much about them always 
were. 

"Well, he will be here this evening, or to-mor- 
row," said Mrs Everard smiling quietly ; " and 
then I don't advise you to let him hear you 
express your opinion so loudly. You silly old 
boy," she added, stroking back his hair from his 
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forehead. " You are bored and tired with doing 
nothing, and ready to quarrel with everybody. 
Go and have a good walk, and you '11 come back 
more amiable." 

" What 's a man to do, mother dear, in this 
stupid place, when it isn't fit for boating } " 

Men generally find occupation, dear, but I 
grant you it is rather stupid for boys. See, 
here is poor Dolly, in her hat and jacket, 
patiently waiting your worship's pleasure. Now, 
don't you think such a good little sister deserves 
a pleasant walk } " 

Ronald laughed, and, kissing his mother, went 
in search of his cap ; and the boy and girl sallied 
forth for a brisk walk, in the teeth of a strong 
westerly breeze. 



CHAPTER XV. 



PERILS OF THE SEA. 

*"T^HERE'S a jolly rough sea coming in," 
said Ronald, as they approached the 
entrance to the new pier, and stood doubting 
whether to pay their penny toll there, or to go 
on along the side of the sea-wall. 

" Yes ; what great waves I Dear me, it is 
beginning to rain, I think ; and what black 
clouds there are overhead ! " 

" Never mind, you Ve nothing on that'll spoil, 
and I can take you home in a fly if it comes on 
badly. How few people there are about ! " 

"Yes; the Westport people are like the 
butterflies, they only come out in fine weather. 
Dear me, Ronald, just look at those tiny little 
ragged children playing on the steps. Fancy 
their being there with no one to look after 
them." 
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"Oh, they won't hurt! Dirty children are 
like cats — they have nine lives." 

"But that little one really will tumble in; 
there— oh!" 

A splash, a scream, and a transfixed, utterly 
bewildered, stare on the part of the other chil- 
dren ; then a hasty rush past herself, and a 
bound arid splash like that of a retriever. Dora's 
strength and sight both seemed failing, as she 
stood straining her eyes after the black object 
buffeting with the waves, in which she dimly 
recognised her brother's curly head. There was 
- another speck further out, and seemingly carried 
by every gust and billow further, hopelessly 
further, into the cruel, hungry sea. Would he 
ever reach it ? could his strength hold out ? 

He was a gallant swimmer for his age — ^Win- 
chester boasted none better; but, hampered with 
his clothes (for he had not even paused to throw 
his jacket off), and in such a sea! Giddy and 
faint, Dora leant against the wall, and tried, poor 
child ! to frame some prayer for her brother's 
safety ; in vain — no words would come. Yet, 
even in that moment it seemed as if the lialf- 
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unconscious eflfort was accepted, for help, strong 
and eflfectual, was at hand. 

In her extremity of terror Dora had forgotten 
to call for human aid ; nor had she noticed two 
figures, a lady and gentleman, who were walk- 
ing along the sea-wall at no great distance from 
herself when the accident occurred. 

The moments seemed long to the agonised 
little sister ; but, in truth, a minute had scarcely 
elapsed after Ronald's first plunge, ere the 
gentleman had thrown his coat off, and dashed 
into the water, and the lady was by Dora's 
side. 

" Cheer up ! " said Elsie Campbell's voice, 
unshaken by her own anxious terrors ; he will 
be saved, dear, I know it — God will protect him 
in such a good cause. There, don't look! I'll 
tell you everything," as Dora, faint and shudder- 
ing, was fain to lean her head on the supporting 
shoulder. A little crowd was beginning to 
collect, but it consisted chiefly of women and 
children, with a few old men ; there was not one 
who seemed strong or courageous enough to go 
to the brave boy's aid, save he who was now 
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straining every nerve in the pursuit. The child 
had sunk twice ; but as it rose the second time, 
a wave, more merciful than the rest, swept it 
within reach of Ronald's arm. Two more rapid, 
desperate strokes — a clutch, and its clothes were 
within his grasp. So far all was well ; but the 
most difficult task of all was yet to be accom- 
plished. It had been hard enough to keep him- 
self afloat over those turbulent waves — how 
should he ever fight his way back through them, 
exhausted as he was, and encumbered with the 
child's weight ? Oh that his faithful Diver 
were there to help him ! but, alas ! Diver was 
far away with Ronald's unconscious father, 
engaged in geological discoveries on the coast 
the other side of the town. 

The poor boy felt his strength failing; he 
could not hold out much longer ; he should be 
drowned there before Dora's eyes, and the child 
for whom he had perilled so much would never 
be in its mother's arms again. Then his own 
poor mother, how she would grieve ! Ronald's 
thoughts were growing confused, and his senses 
numb, when a clear voice, whose very tones. 
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seemed to inspire him with fresh strength, came 
ringing cheerily over the water — 

" Hold up a little longer, if you can ; I 'm 
coming to you ! " 

A few seconds more, and a strong arm was 
guiding and upholding the exhausted boy, who 
in his turn retained his grasp of the little child's 
frock. 

"Look up, darling," Elsie said, and the 
clear, sweet tones sounded like an angel's whis- 
per in the ear of the trembling girl. "All's 
well, Gerard has reached him ; they will soon 
be safe now, thank God I " 

" Thank God ! " echoed the spectators, as, 
after a long, desperate struggle, a huge wave 
carried the three human beings to the foot of 
the steps, up which they were dragged in safety. 
A woman, wild-eyed and haggard, dashed for- 
ward and caught the child from the almost 
stiffening clasp in which Ronald still held it. 

" She 's dead ! she 's dead ! " she cried, with a 
shriek of unearthly anguish as she felt the inert 
limbs, and gazed at the white face and dripping 
hair. 

M 
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*' Not a bit of it ! " said Ronald's preserver in 
the brisk tones, which seemed to carry conviction 
in their cheeriness. " I Ve seen people brought 
round after being in the water twice as long. 
Take her into the hotel there, and get her into a 
warm bed as quickly as possible. Here, some 
of you boys, run as hard as you can to Dr 
Smythe, in Hill Street. I '11 give a shilling to the 
one who gets there first ; say, Mr Crofton's com- 
pliments, and begs he'll come at once." He 
turned again to the mother to give a few hasty 
directions about the rubbing and hot applica- 
tions to be used, and then came back to Ronald, 
who, shivering and exhausted, was enduring his 
sister's passionate caresses with a kind of weary 
resignation. " Now for you, young sir ! he 
said, and something in his manner seemed to 
show that he was accustomed to have his com- 
mands obeyed unquestioningly, " how far off do 
you live } " 

'*Too far for him to walk in those wet 
things," said Elsie interposing. "Take him 
home with you, Gerard ; it is not five 
minutes' walk to Springfield, and his sister 
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and I will go home in a fly and send dry- 
clothes." 

<*Well thought of, as usual, my wise little 
counsellor," said Mr Crofton smiling. "Come 
along then, my boy. Our acquaintance has had 
but a chilly beginning, but I hope it will im- 
prove. Come, you think me cruel, I daresay, 
when you are so done up, but you must walk 
faster if you don't want to get a chill, and be 
laid up with rheumatism." 

So saying, he drew Ronald's arm once more 
within his own, and hurried the weary boy along 
at a pace which made him feel so blind and dizzy 
that, but for the strong support, he would have 
fallen several times before they at length 
reached the Admiral's door, at that moment 
the most welcome sight that Ronald could have 
seen. 

A little figure came flying through the hall, 
and was on " brother Gerard's " neck, before she 
was conscious of his dripping condition. 

There, little one, that must do for the pre- 
sent. Only see what a pickle I'm in! Don't 
stop to ask questions, but fly away like a fairy, as 
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you are, and send up hot water, and everything 
hot you can think of, to my room." 

Queenie, like a wise child, expressed her 
wonder only in the widening of her great blue 
eyes, ere she fled to execute her brother's com- 
mission. Mr Crofton, finding his companion by 
this time clinging to the banisters for support, 
threw his arm unceremoniously round him, and 
by a very slight exertion of strength carried 
him up to a room, where — ^blessed sight ! — ^a 
cheerful fire beamed its welcome through the 
open door. 

The stump of the Admiral's gouty foot was 
soon heard in the passage, and the old gentle- 
man entered, eager to greet his son, and hear 
the history of his adventure. 

" Why, Gerard, my boy, what 's this the little 
one tells me of your being drenched from head 
to foot ? What have you been after ? " 

"There's the real hero of the adventure, 
father," said Mr Crofton, pointing with a smile 
to where Ronald, clad in a temporary costume 
a good deal too large for him, sat over the fire 
sipping hot wine and water, and beginning to 
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feel an agreeable sensation of warmth pervade 
his chilled frame. Gerard then proceeded in 
a few words to explain the adventure and its 
cause, and also his own opportune appearance 
at the moment of need. 

Elsie and Kitty had walked to the station 
to meet me — I 'd sent my traps in the * bus ' — 
and we were trudging along, when Kitty, good 
soul, bethought herself of some shopping to be 
done, and agreed to meet us again further up 
the town." 

While the father and son were talking, Ronald 
took the opportunity of making a closer inspec- 
tion of his new acquaintance. He was above 
the middle height, broad-shouldered, and power- 
fully made. His features were marked and 
somewhat rugged, the eyes remarkably bright, 
dark, and keen ; they seemed, as Ronald after- 
wards expressed it, as if they could look right 
through a fellow, and out the other side. The 
prevailing characteristic of the face was power, 
and when at rest its expression was stern ; but 
his smile, though not frequent, was wonderfully 
sweet and frank, and lighted up the harsh 
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features like a gleam of sunshine on a winter's 
day. Certainly no one was ever farther removed 
from Ronald^s now entirely recalled accusation 
of " priggishness." 

" Well done, my boy ! " shouted the old 
Admiral, turning to Ronald, and rubbing his 
hands in high glee over his son's narrative. 
" You should be a sailor ! A fellow who takes 
to salt water so kindly would be thrown away 
as anything else." 

Ronald shook his head, embarrassed by the 
praise, but too shy to disclaim. 

" I hope to go into the army when I am old 
enough, sir." 

What, follow your father's footsteps } Well, 
well ; maybe you could not do better." 

"Army or Navy — the only two professions 
fit for gentlemen, eh, father?" said Gerard 
laughing. "You always looked on me as a 
sadly degenerate specimen." 

" I don't know about that," said the old gen- 
tleman, with a grunt that evidently expressed 
affection. " You 're not one to bring discredit 
on any duties you undertake." 
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Ronald, listening, smiled inwardly to see how 
the old Admiral's opinion had evidently once 
coincided with that of his little sister's, who 
thought all grades of lawyers were alike, and 
formed a general idea of the latter class of 
gentlemen from Simple Susan's " Attorney 
Case ! " 

"What do you find to do with yourself here?" 
said Gerard when his father had left them, and 
he had drawn a large chair to the fire, and esta- 
blished himself comfortably opposite his guest. 
" Find it rather slow compared to home, don't 
you?" 

"Yes, indeed," said Ronald, who had quite 
lost his usual shy bashfulness with this strangely- 
acquired new friend. " There has been no boat- 
ing weather since I came, and one doesn't know 
what else to be at.'* 

" Let me see — don't the harriers go out still ? " 

" Yes, twice a week. I wanted my father to 
come out, but he says none of the hacks of the 
place are up to his weight." 

" Colonel Everard doesn't care to ride any- 
thing but a good horse," said Gerard smiling. 
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**A London man like me, who only gets a 
week or two's hunting in the year, is not so par- 
ticular. I '11 tell you what, Ronald : we '11 go 
down to Reynolds' stables to-morrow, and if 
this open weather lasts, and he has anything 
that your father will trust you on, you and I '11 
go to the next meet together." 

No more complaints were heard from Ronald 
from that day forth of the dulness of Westport. 
His sisters, had they been so minded, could 
have retorted upon him about his everlasting 
stories of Mr Crofton." The boy was in the 
height of his first fit of hero-worship, and his 
parents were well pleased it should have found 
so worthy an object 

It is not necessary to dwell on all the ques- 
tions and explanations that followed the aqua- 
tic exploit — how Elsie, tender and thoughtful 
throughout, conducted Dora home, and prevented 
her from alarming her mother with her agitated 
account of the proceedings — ^how Mrs Everard, 
feeling Elsie to have in some way aided and 
abetted her boy's preservation, kissed and cried 
over her before she would let her go — how 
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the Colonel afterwards quite broke down when 
he wrung Gerard's hand, and tried to speak his 
thanks — how Cecy and Gwenny exulted in their 
brother's heroism, and hugged him till he turned 
away with a growl and a shrug — and how Dora 
that night whispered to her mother that she 
should never again hear the winds blow and the 
waves roar without praying for those in perils 
by the sea." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



CHRISTMAS-DA Y. 

" A HAPPY Christmas to you, Gwenny, 
•'^•^ dear! Wake up, and hear how the 
bells are ringing 1" said Dora Everard, as she 
kissed her little sister's forehead on a sunny 
winter's morning, the first that had gladdened 
their eyes with the beauty of a bright hoar-frost. 
" Only listen ! " and Dora opened the window 
for a moment, and let in the sound of the joyous 
peal, in which each church of Westport seemed 
vying with the others which should be foremost 
in conveying the glad Christmas greeting. 

A happy Christmas, dear ones 1 " said 
Mrs Everard, as her flock assembled round 
the cheerful breakfast-table. " But where is 
Ronald ? " 

" He will be here directly," said the Colonel 
" The boy has been up all hours, and nothing 
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would content him but he must rush off to carry 
her Christmas-dinner to Mrs Bowden" (the 
widowed mother of the child he had rescued). 

" Good boy ! How like him, to go off with- 
out saying anything about it ! I wonder if little 
Ellen is well enough to go out yet ? " 

Oh yes ; her cold is all but gone. I call it 
a marvellous recovery, considering the frightful 
exposure to cold, and the time she was in the 
water. The poor woman can t say enough about 
her gratitude. Upon my word, I am proud of 
Ronald when I think of it. It was a wonder- 
fully plucky thing for such a youngster." 

"And he is so modest about it, dear fel- 
low 1 " said the mother fondly. "He gives all the 
credit to that good, noble Gerard Crofton, who 
says, what is very true, that the danger and diffi- 
culty were far greater to a boy of Ronald^s age 
than to a strong man." 

" Here comes Ronald ! " cried Cecy, as her 
brother entered, flushed with his run in the brisk 
morning air. 

"Good morning, mother dear; a happy 
Christmas to you! It's such a splendid day! 
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I Ve just met Mr Crofton and his sisters and 
Miss Campbell coming back from the early ser- 
vice. They all sent their loves, and all that, 
and they '11 see you at the 1 1 o'clock service at 
St Jude's ; and the decorations are beautiful, 
I 'm told. Oh ! and I forgot — the Admiral sent 
a particular message to you to say they were 
going to dine early, and would we all come up 
and have tea and a jolly evening, little ones and 
all. He said it 's a shame to take people from 
their own firesides on Christmas-day; but he 
was an old friend, and too lame to come him- 
self to wish you a merry Christmas, and if you 'd 
come to him instead, it would be very kind 
The Campbells will be there. Mr Crofton was 
coming up here with the message, but as he 'd 
met me he said that would do instead." 

" Dear old man I — yes, we will all go," said 
Mrs Everard. " Only we must not stay late, 
because of the little ones." 

*'Till nine o'clock, mamma, for once," said 
the Colonel. " Christmas only comes once a 
year ; luckily for the evergreens," he added, 
glancing with pretended dismay at the long 
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wreaths of ivy, and sprigs of laurel and lauriis- 
tinus, which adorned the room. 

" Ah 1 it is not like Riversvale," said Dora with 
a sigh ; " the holly is so scarce. Mamma bought 
a few branches, but we could find none in the 
garden." 

" Those beautiful crimson arbutus-berries 
make a very fair substitute," said Mrs Everard. 

"Miss Campbell looked so jolly this morn- 
ing," said Ronald, as he applied himself to the 
serious business of breakfast. ''Just like a robin- 
redbreast, with a brown, furry jacket on, and 
red ribbons, or something, in her bonnet." 

"Ohl she must have worn that beautiful 
new sealskin that Mr Crofton brought her," cried 
Dora. " She showed it to us yesterday among 
her wedding presents, and said she was hoping 
for a really cold day to put it on." 

A little later the whole family were on their 
way to the large parish church of St Jude, at the 
door of which they met the party from Spring- 
field, and hearty greetings were exchanged. 
The church was beautifully decorated, and skil- 
ful fingers had evidently been at work wreathing 
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the carved tracery of the screen and pillars, and 
covering the font with a pyramid of lovely 
hot-house flowers and ferns. The good old- 
fashioned holly was not wanting; its coral 
berries smiled their welcome from pulpit and 
reading-desk, and long festoons of ivy hung from 
the tops of the columns. 

The service was short, but thoroughly joyous 
and Christmas-like ; and Mrs Everard, as she 
looked at her bright-faced children, now hushed 
and awed into a deep and happy solemnity, and 
heard their voices mingling with the dear old 
Christmas hymn, felt her thankfulness renewed 
for the mercy vouchsafed to one of them in his 
great and recent peril. 

The merry family dinner, which was an old 
institution among the Everards, took place at 
two o'clock ; and though there were a few sighs 
and tender allusions to ** dear old Riversvale," 
there is little doubt that the day was altogether 
a happy one to the whole party. About five 
o'clock the three girls were ready, in their white 
frocks and coral necklaces, and the general 
adjournment took place to Springfield. Very 
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cheerful and bright the drawing-room looked, 
with its profuse Christmas adornments, and tall 
vases of many-coloured chrysanthemums. Mrs 
Campbell occupied the invalid's cosy corner by 
the fire, whose ruddy light illumined her pale, 
gentle face as she smiled her greeting to the 
newcomers. 

I am under orders not to move," she said 
cheerily ; " so you must forgive the want of cere- 
mony/' 

** Yes, she has done too much to-day already," 
said the Admiral, hobbling forward with both 
hands outstretched ; while Elsie, in her white 
dress and holly wreath, looking, as the children 
said, like a spirit of Christmas, peeped from 
behind her father's broad shoulder, and nodded 
her greeting. 

Magdalen then came forward in her quiet 
stateliness, her black robes for once relieved by 
a little white lace and a cluster of white chry- 
santhemums, and Kitty good-naturedly took 
possession of the shy little ones, and soon man- 
aged to set them at ease. 

Tea was the first consideration — a merry 
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sitting-down, old-fashioned tea — of which Ron- 
ald's dignity might have felt a little scornful, 
had he not seen Mr Crofton enjoying himself 
thoroughly ; and Major Campbell, laughing as he 
carried his wife's cup to her little table, asked 
her if it did not recall old times ? 

Then followed round games, in which old 
and young took part alike, the Admiral dis- 
guising his gruff tones so admirably in French 
blind man's buff, that he was mistaken for 
Queenie. 

Then came snap-dragon, and the drawing for 
presents in a great bran-pie, which caused much 
fun and merriment, especially when Mr Crofton 
drew a tiny model of a Swiss cottage, and 
gravely handing it to Elsie, asked whether she 
thought it big enough for. her future home ? 

More games followed, and the merriment 
waxed fast and furious, till at last all were tired, 
and after refreshing themselves with wine and 
water and lemonade, were glad to return to the 
drawing-room. Here Kitty gathered them 
round the pianoforte, and they sang Christmas 
carols, beginning with " Good King Winceslaus," 
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and gradually leading on to others of a graver 
sort. 

Magdalen was leaning over the piano, her 
rich contralto voice leading the children as their 
clear, sweet trebles trilled out — 

" Good Christian men, rejoice, 
With heart and soul and voice ; 
Give ye heed to what we say — 

News ! news I 
Jesus Christ is born to-day. 
Ox and ass before Him bow ; 
And He is in the manger now — 
Christ is born to-day I Christ is bom to-day 1 

" Good Christian men, rejoice, 
With heart and soul and voice ; 
Now ye hear of endless bliss — 

Joy! joy! 
Jesus Christ was bom for this. 
He hath op'ed the heavenly door, 
And man is blessed evermore — 
Christ was bom for this ! Christ was bom for this ! 

" Good Christian men, rejoice. 
With heart and soul and voice " 

A sudden cry of warning interrupted the 
singers, and Ronald, who had been standing 
rather behind the rest, sprang forward with a 
look of horror. 

Some hasty movement on Magdalen's part 

N 
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had swept her open lace sleeve over the candle, 
and it was in a blaze. Her brother was instantly 
at her side, and between hini and Ronald the 
flame was quickly extinguished, before she had 
felt more than a slight scorch. 

"You and I seem destined to go through 
fire and water together," said Gerard smiling at 
his young coadjutor. " Magdalen, dear, there is 
nothing to look so pale about ; all 's right now, 
and I really think you are scarcely hurt. How 
did it happen ? " 

Instead of answering, his sister turned her large, 
slowly-dilating eyes towards the open door. 
No one spoke, but all followed her gaze with a 
strange intensity of fascination ; for there on the 
threshold stood a tall figure, bearded and darkly 
sunburnt. He had mounted the stairs unper- 
ceived, during the commotion following the 
accident, and now he stood gazing doubtfully 
into the cheerful room, so full of light and 
merriment. 

"I'll go and see,'* began Gerard, rising in 
evident doubt and astonishment; but the 
stranger broke the spell with one short word. 
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" Lena ! " he said ; and at the sound of the pet 
name — the old name by which only one voice 
had ever called her— unheard now through eight 
long years, Magdalen sprang up. An instant 
more, and the stranger's arms were round her, 
and all, even the youngest child there, knew that 
Magdalen Crofton's long sorrow was at an end, 
and that the lost was found at last 

For a few moments all was confusion — ques- 
tions, exclamations, and rejoicings were poured 
forth in a breath ; and then the Everards and 
Campbells slipped quietly away to their own 
homes, and none forgot that night, as they 
offered up their thanks for the happy Christ- 
mas vouchsafed to them, to add the names of 
the wanderer, and of her who had waited so 
patiently, so hopelessly, through the long years 
of loneliness. 

Late into the Christmas night the happy 
family group sat gathered round the fire, listen- 
ing to Charlie Hope's account of his own miracu- 
lous escape from the wreck off Algoa Bay, and 
the rough, adventurous life he had since led. 

At the Cape, to which he had gradually 
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made his way, he had fallen in with an old 
Plymouth friend, who had electrified him with 
the news that his old flame, the pretty Miss 
Crofton, was engaged to be married. Charlie 
was startled, but incredulous, at first ; but soon 
the actual news of her marriage was communi- 
cated to him through the same channel. 

" It was our cousin, Margaret Crofton," inter- 
rupted Kitty, seeing her sister too agitated to 
speak.. 

" So I have since learned, but at that time I 
was a fool, ready to believe anything.'* 

Feeling his hopes of happiness for ever 
crushed, and not having a single relation who 
cared for him in England, the young soldier 
joined some companions on their way to the 
diamond fields, and remained there for some 
years, fortune-hunting in company with many 
others. 

He grew weary of the wild, rough life at last, 
thought he would like to see England once 
more, and then settle down, perhaps, on an 
Australian sheep-farm. Once in England some 
strange, irresistible instinct drew him to Devon- 
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shire ; a few inquiries brought his mistake to 
light, and soon he was on his way to Westport^ 
But the fates were against him — an accident on 
the line delayed the trains, and it was, as we have 
seen, very late on the Christmas night when he 
at last reached his destination. 

" In port at last, my lad," said the Admiral, 
stretching out his hand to the tall, bearded man, 
whom he had last seen a mere stripling ; " you Ve 
been tossed about enough, but all 's well now." 

" A sure haven of rest," said the young man 
with a bright, thankful smile, as his eye rested 
on Magdalen, from whose face the careworn 
look had passed away, while an expression of 
deep and quiet peace replaced the beauty of 
earlier days. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



BRIDE AND BRIDESMAIDS. 

" T T is very nice his having come back,** said 
Queenie, when she paid her friends a visit 
some few days later. " And he wants me to 
call him ' Charlie/ but I don't know how." 

"Why, of course, he is to be your brother ! " 
exclaimed Cecy impressively. 

" I can't fancy anybody my brother like 
Gerard " said the little maiden. " Oh no ; 
Charlie is very kind, very funny, and amusing 
too, but no one could be like Gerard." 

"And now tell us all about how it happened," 
cried Cecy. "I don't mean the shipwreck — 
Ronald told us that, and about the diamond- 
fields (how I should like to see a field with 
diamonds growing in it); but about why he 
came so suddenly, and what made your sister 
set herself on fire." 
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**He had always wished to be at home by 
Christmas, but he did not know for certain that 
Magdalen wasn't married (as that stupid man 
told him) till Christmas Eve, and then there 
was some accident on the line, and the trains 
couldn't get on. Magdalen says she heard 
his voice down in the front hall — ^yes, heard it 
through all the singing; but she couldn't 
believe it real. But it startled her, and just 
for a minute she didn^t know what she was 
doing, and in turning round suddenly, she put 
her sleeve over the candle. That was how it 
happened. He didn't mean to have come up 
so suddenly ; but he heard Magdalen leading the 
singing, and then he heard a sudden stop, and 
somebody screamed. So he ran up the stairs, 
and nearly frightened poor old Willis the butler 
to death, for he thought he was a burglar come 
to murder us all." 

The children were rather disappointed when 
they found that the two weddings could not, as 
they romantically imagined, and as Mr Hope 
audaciously suggested, take place on the same 
day. 
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"After eight years spent in almost despairing 
suspense," Magdalen said, "a month or two, 
more or less, would make little difference now ; 
and she did not wish to let the break-up of 
home come too suddenly upon her father." 

On New Year's eve, Elsie's uncle, Mr Ward, 
arrived in Westport, bringing with him his four 
eldest children — Herbert, a fine little fellow, 
fresh from his first half at school, and in mad 
spirits over the unusual holiday excitement ; 
Nelly, his twin sister, a grave, demure, little 
woman, already beginning to be her mother's 
right hand, since her half-sister's marriage had 
carried away the chief mainstay of the whole 
family; and the two younger ones, Ada and 
Maude, who were very shy at this their first 
flight from under their mother's wing, and were 
glad to cling to Cousin Elsie for confidence and 
support. 

These were all housed under Major Camp- 
bell's roof, while Vivian Mordaiint and his 
pretty young wife, who came the same day, 
took up their quarters at the hotel, and were 
joined by Frank, the Guardsman, who only 
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arrived the night before the wedding. And 
now the great day had actually come ; and as 
each of the six little bridesmaids awoke, her 
first eager question was, " Is it a fine day ? " It 
was fine — a winter's morning, glorious in winter 
loveliness, with a sky of cloudless blue, and a 
bright sun sparkling on the light, thin sheeting 
of spotless snow that covered the earth. 

Cecy and Gwenny Everard were wild with ex- 
citement, and their mother had some difficulty 
in persuading them that there was ample time 
to eat their breakfast as usual, before the car- 
riage need be ordered to take them to church. 

Ronald laughed at their impatience, con- 
gratulated Dora on being, like himself, an in- 
dependent spectator of the grand proceedings, 
and expressed his opinion that Mr Crofton 
would be very glad when all the fuss was 
over. 

"Walk with me to the church, Dolly. It 
won't hurt your finery, for the snow is a mere 
nothing— not half a quarter of an inch thick. 
Come, put on thick boots, or overshoes, or 
something, and let us go ! " 
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Dora only waited to obtain her mother's per- 
mission, and the boy and girl soon set forth. 

The Christmas decorations had been slightly 
renewed. The fine old church looked very 
beautiful, with the morning sun shining on the 
east window, and casting purple and golden 
reflections on marble column or carved oak 
tracery. 

" We shall have some time to wait,** whispered 
Ronald, as, having the whole array of seats to 
choose from, they established themselves in two, 
which commanded a capital view of the middle 
aisle. " Never mind ; we shall see all the — see 
it all, I mean, splendidly." 

And *'see it all" they did to perfection. 
First the various groups of spectators began to 
arrive and diffuse themselves over different parts 
of the church. Then Ronald nudged his sister, 
to show her Mr Crofton and his '* best man/* 
pleasant, merry-looking Frank Mordaunt, who, 
ever since his arrival, had been saying he felt as 
if he were in a dream, and could not realise 
that his little Elsie " was really about to be 
married. 
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Mr Crofton looked grave and earnest, his face 
a little stern, as was apt to be the case when he 
was feeling deeply. 

Then by degrees the wedding-party began to 
assemble. There was Vivian Mordaunt (who 
disappeared into the vestry at once, as he was 
to take his share among the clergymen who 
officiated at the marriage), and his young wife, 
looking like a bride herself, in her white lace 
bonnet and mantle, and so beautiful, in spite of 
that still visible scar across one delicate cheek 
and eyebrow. There was the Admiral hobbling 
in, lamer than ever, but with a face radiant with 
happiness, which seemed to be reflected in 
the kind, homely countenance of his second 
daughter. There was Magdalen in colours for 
the first time, after the long years of mourning, 
and something of youthful bloom returning to 
her lovely face, and Charlie Hope by her side, 
looking bright, stalwart, and handsome. Next 
Ronald and Dora saw their own father and 
mother come in, and take their places not far 
from the family group. Then Mr Ward's tall 
figure passed up the aisle, with Elsie's mother 
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leaning on his arm, her pale face looking gentle 
and serene in its happy, hopeful trust, though 
perhaps her whole life had known no day of 
harder trial than this. Dora was absorbed in 
looking at her, and thinking how lovely her 
pearl-grey silk looked, falling round her in those 
soft, full folds, when she was conscious of a hush 
and pause of expectation among those nearest 
the door. Ronald touched her, and she looked 
round just in time to see Major Campbell enter- 
ing the church with a white figure leaning on 
his arm. 

A veritable snow-flake Elsie Campbell looked 
in her bridal dress, her fair, blushing face just 
visible through the falling lace, and the wreath 
of real orange and stephanolis-blossoms (her 
bridegroom's especial gift) crowning her ches- 
nut hair. 

Very proud was her father's heart of her that 
day; but there were not many present who 
guessed how, old soldier as he was, that heart 
was aching at the thought of parting with his 
bonnie sunbeam. 

On she came, with her soft, gliding step, the 
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old Admiral's fair Christmas rose, with her 
bright little train of attendant hollyberries. 
These were eight in number, and were paired 
off thus — Queenie and Violet Graeme, Nelly- 
Ward and Cecy Everard, Gwenny and Ada, 
Maude and Isabel Turner. They were all nice- 
looking lady-like children, one or two of them 
strikingly pretty, and their scarlet ribbons and 
brightly-trimmed hats, were a pretty contrast 
to the bride's snowy draperies. 

The service was solemnly and impressively 
read; and even the youngest little bridesmaid 
forgot her dress and her own self-importance, 
as she listened, and tried with all her heart to 
join in the prayer that a blessing might attend 
this union. 

Gerard Crofton's deep voice trembled more 
than once7during the responses, but the bride's 
came out in its own clear, sweet tones, as she 
fearlessly plighted her troth. 

There were not many tears shed. The old 
Admiral brushed away a few as he thought of 
the day when Queenie's mother had knelt at 
the altar by his side, and prayed from his heart 
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that Heaven's blessing might rest on the new 
daughter it had given him ; and young Mrs 
Mordaunt's face was hidden after almost every- 
one had risen from their knees. But those who 
felt most deeply could not weep in public, and 
all were too confident in Elsie's prospects of 
happiness, to sadden her wedding-day with 
thought or word of their own loss. It was over 
at length; the signing in the vestry, at which 
the little bridesmaids looked on in amazement, 
was gone through by the principal actors as if 
they were moving in a dream. 

Then the New Year's bells rang out their joy- 
ous peal, and, husband and wife, Gerard and Elsie 
Crofton walked down the broad aisle together. 

Of course there was a confusion of carriages 
at the door, which ended in the eight brides- 
maids being packed away in three detachments, 
one set under the protection of Colonel Everard, 
another that of Frank, who kept them in a con- 
tinual fit of laughter with his droll sayings, and 
the third being escorted by Mr Herbert Ward, 
who was greatly elated by the grown-up privi- 
leges to which he was admitted. 
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In due time all, old and young, arrived at 
Major CampbeU's door. 

The bride, in her own quiet, self-forgetful way, 
helped her mother to entertain her guests, and 
did her utmost to save her fatigue ; and it seemed 
so natural to see her moving about amongst 
them all, that it was with a start and pang -that 
any one remembered how quickly the moments 
were passing, and how soon that bright, gentle 
face would be no longer near them. But all did 
their parts bravely. The breakfast was a cheerful, 
almost a merry one, thanks to Frank Mordaunt 
and Charlie Hope, who vied with each other in 
speechifying, and suited so well, that they struck 
up a friendship on the spot. 

The Admiral's short, blunt speech was touch- 
ing from its undercurrent of deep feeling ; 
Major Campbell's, manly and earnest, though 
his voice trembled as he spoke of the New 
Year's gift — the very best he had, which he 
had this day bestowed on Gerard Crofton. 

Then the bridesmaids* health was drunk, and 
Herbert, as the youngest gentleman present, 
was made to return thanks, which, with a little 
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prompting from his Uncle Frank, he accom- 
plished brilliantly. 

And now the dreaded moment had come at 
last, and Elsie, in her blue travelling-dress and 
furry wraps, was moving softly about the room 
whispering her adieux, and giving the last direc- 
tions for her mother's comfort to Winifred 
Mordaunt, and the almost equally trustworthy 
deputy, little Nelly. 

" Your turn next," she whispered with her 
happy, loving smile to Magdalen ; then with a 
last kiss to each of the children, some of whom, 
as if now for the first time realising her depar- 
ture, began to cry, Elsie took her father's arm, 
and clasping it tight, passed out into the twilight 
of the winter afternoon. One long kiss, and 
" God bless you ! " — a grasp of the hand to her 
husband, ere he sprang in and took his place 
beside her, and Major Campbell drew back, as 
the carriage drove away, amid cheers and con- 
gratulations, and a shower of the never-failing, 
old, white satin shoes. 

One of these, mischievously aimed by Herbert, 
under his uncle's instigation, narrowly missed 
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the post-boy's head, and the little incident 
created a laugh, which was a relief just at that 
moment, when everybody felt inclined to cry. 

Great was the delight of the children when, 
soon after the departure of the bride and bride- 
groom, the Miss Croftons, coming to the rescue 
of their pale, tired friend, proposed a general 
adjournment to Springfield ; and last, but not 
least, of the pleasures of this wonderful day was 
the beautiful Christmas-tree which there met 
their eyes. No wonder that Elsie Campbell's 
wedding-day was long marked with a white 
stone, in the memories of these little partici- 
pators in the ceremony. 

Nearly two months more passed away — the 
snow had quite disappeared, the grass was 
beginning to look greener on the croquet-lawns 
of the numerous villas, and the brown " cat- 
kins " to sprinkle the hedges, but still the 
Everards lingered on at Westport. 

Late in February, just before Lent began, 

another wedding took place. It was a much 

quieter one than the last ; but this time Dora 

Everard and Alice Graeme had their place 

o 
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among the bridesmaids. Mr and Mrs Hope did 
not go far for their new home. Charlie said he 
had had enough of partings and farewells, and 
wished to spare others the sorrow of them as 
much as possible. So they settled down in a 
pretty little country-house some ten miles out 
of Westport ; and even Queenie was consoled 
for losing her dear Magdalen by the prospect of 
often going to visit her in her own home. 

When this was over, and they had waited a 
few days to cheer the Admiral, after the tem- 
porary partings, and seen him brighten im- 
mensely over a letter from his "sunbeam," 
promising a short visit if Gerard could get a 
holiday at Easter, Colonel and Mrs Everard 
began to yield to the home-sickness which had 
long been gradually creeping over them. 

So they set forth, with many an affectionate 
farewell and promise of future meeting, and 
many a grateful feeling to Westport in the 
mother's heart for the good it had brought for 
her little, delicate Gwenny. On one of the first 
lovely days of early spring the journey took 
place; they bade farewell to the blue sea, 
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sparkling in the morning light, as they drove to 
the station, and by evening stood once more on 
the Riversvale terrace, the sunset behind the 
purple mountain-peaks welcoming them home. 



THE END. 
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8. NETTIE'S MISSION : Stories Illustrative of the Lord's 

Prayer. By Alice Gray. Ss. 6d. 

9. DAISY IN THE FIELD. By Elizabeth Wabneb. 8s. 6d. 

10. STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs Pbbntiss. 2s. 6d. 

11. WHAT SHE COULD, and OPPORTUNITIES. Tales. By 

Elizabeth Wabneb. 8s. 6d. 

12. GLEN LUNA ; or. Dollars and Cents. By Anna Wabneb. 

Ss. 6d. 

18. DRAYTON HALL. Stories Illustrative of the Beatitudes. 
By Alice Gbat. Ss. 6d. 

14. WITHOUT AND WITHIN : A New England Story. 8s. 6d. 

15. STORIES OP VINEGAR HILL : lUustrative of the Parable 

of the Sower. By Anna Wabneb. Ss. 6d. 

16. LITTLE SUNBEAMS. Tales. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

8s. 6d. 

17. THE HOUSE IN TOWN AND TRADING. In One Vol. 

8s. 6d. 

18. THE LITTLE CAMP ON EAGLE HILL. By the Author 

of "The Wide Wide World," Ac. Ss. 6d. 

Ho. S. 
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EIGHTEENPENNY JUVENILE SERIES. 

Uniform in size and binding, 16mo, IlliutrationB, doth. 



1. AUNT EDITH ; or, Love to God the Beat Motive. 

2. SUSY'S SACRIFICE. By the Author of " Nettie's Mission. " 

8. KENNETH FORBES ; or. Fourteen Ways of Studying the 
Bible. 

4. LILIES OF THE VALLEY, and other Tales. 

5. CLABA STANLEY ; or, A Summer among the Hills. 

6. THE CHILDREN OF BLACKBERRY HOLLOW. 

7. HERBERT PERCY ; or. From Christmas to Easter. 

8. PASSING CLOUDS ; or, Love Conquering Eva 

9. DAYBREAK ; or. Right Strugglmg and Triumphant. 

10. WARFARE AND WORK ; or. Life's Progress. 

11. EVELYN GREY. By the Author of " Clara Stanley." 

12. THE HISTORY OF THE GRAVELYN FAMILY. 
18. DONALD ERASER. 

14. THE SAFE COMPASS, AND HOW IT POINTa By the 

Bey. R. Newton» D.D. 

15. THE KING'S HIGHWAY; or, IllustrationB of the Com- 

mandments. By the aame. 

16. BESSIE AT THE SEASIDE. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

17. CASPER. By the Author of " The Wide Wide World," &c. 

18. KARL KRINKEN ; or. The Christmas Stocking. By the 

same. 

19. MR RUTHERFORD'S CHILDREN. By the same. 

20. SYBIL AND CHRYSSA. By the same. 

21. HARD MAPLE. By the same. 

22. OUR SCHOOL DAYS. By C. S. H. 

28. AUNT MILDRED'S LEGACY. By the Author of "The 

Best Cheer," Ac. 

24. MAGGIE AND BESSIE, AND THEIR WAY TO DO 

GOOD. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

25. GRACE BUXTON : or. The Light of Home. By Ehma 

Marshall. 

26. LITTLE KATY AND JOLLY JIM. By Alice Gkat. 

27. BESSIE AT SCHOOL. By Joanna H. MATTHsm 
^8. BESSIE AND HER FRIENDS. By the same. 

29. BESSIE IN THE MOUNTAINS. By the same. 
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EiGHTEENFENNY JuvENiLE Sebdes — Continued, 

80. HILDA AND HILDEBRAND; or, The Twins of Femdale 

Abbey. 

81. GLEN ISLA. By Mrs Dbummond. 

82. LUCY SEYMOUR ; or, " It is more blessed to Qive than to 

Receive." By the same. 

83. LOUISA MORETON; or,'Children, Obey your Parents in all 

Things. By the same. 

34. THE WILMOT FAMILt; or, " They that deal truly are His 

Delight." By the same. 

35. SOWING IN TEARS AND REAPING IN JOY. By 

Fbakz Hoffmakn. Translated from the German by Mrs Faber. 

86. BESSIE ON HER TRAVELS. By Joanna H. Matthews. 

87. LITTLE NELLIE ; or, The Clockmaker's Daughter. 
38. THREE LITTLE SISTERS. By Mrs Marshall. 
89. MABEL GRANT. A Highland Story. 

40. THE RETURN FROM INDIA. By the Author of "Hilda 

and Hildebrand." 

41. THE COURT AND THE KILN: A Story Founded on the 

Church Catechism. 

42. SILVER SANDS ; or, Pennie's Romance. By Miss 

Cbahpton. 

48. LIONEL ST CLAIR. By L- A. Moncreiff, Author of 
" Herbert Percy.*' 

44. THE KNOTS TOM GILLIES TIED AND UNTIED. 

By Mrs G. Gladstone. 

45. THE LITTLE PREACHER. By the Author of "Stepping 

Heavenward," &c. 



SELECT SERIES 

OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
All uniform, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

1. DERRY : A Tale of the Revolution. By Chablottb Eliza- 

BBTH. 

2. THE LAND OF THE FORUM AND THE VATICAN. 

By Newman Hall, LL.B. 
S. THE LISTENER. By Caroline Fet. 

4. DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST; or, Illustrations of 

Bible Scenes. By HoRATitTa Bonar, D.D. Hlustrationa 

5. THE HOLY WAR. By John Buntan. Coloured Illustrations. 

6. THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Buntan. Coloured 

IlluBtrations.. 
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Select Sbbieb— conttnued. 

7. THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE : Their Scenes and 

their Lessons. By the Rev. Jonr Maovablakb, LL.D. 

8. HOME AND FOBEIQN SERVICE; or, Pictures in 'Actiye 

Christiaa life. 

9. LIFE : A Series of lUiistrations of the Divine Wiadom in the 

Forms, Structures, and Instincts of Animals. By P. H. Gossc, F.B. S. 

10. LAND AND SEA. By P. H. GossB, F.R.S. 

11. JOHN KNOX AND HIS TIMES. By the Author of '* The 

8tory of Martin Luther." 

12. HOME IN THE HOLY LAND. By Mrs Foir. 

18. A THIRD YEAR IN JERUSALEM: A Tale Illustrating 
Incidents and Customs in Modem Jerusalem. By the same. 

14 and 16. THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
P. H. OosBK, F.KS. First and Second Series. 

16. BYEWAYS IN PALESTINE. By James Finn, Esq., M.RA.S., 

late Her Majesty's Consul of Jerusalem and Palestine. 

17. BLOOMFIELD : A Tale. By Elizabeth Wabben, Author 

of "John Knox and his Times," Ac 

18. TALES FROM ALSACE ; or, Scenes and Portraits from Life 

in the I>avs of the Reformation, as Drawn from Old Chronicles. 
Translated from the German. 

19. HYMNS OF THE CHURCH MILITANT. Edited by the 

Author of " The Wide Wide World," Ac 

20. THE PHYSICIAN'S DAUGHTERS ; or, The Spring-Time 

of Woman. A Tale. 

21. WANDERING HOMES AND THEIR INFLUENCES. By 

the Author of "The Physician's Daughters." 



THE WORD. 

By EiilZABKTH and Anna Warneb, Authors of The Wide Wide 
World," &c. 

Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8yo, each 8s. 6d. 

"The aim of this series of yolumes is so to set forth the Bible incidents and 
course of history, with its train of actors, as to see them in the circumstances 
and colouring, the light and shade, of their actual existence." 

1. WALES FROM EDEN : The Scripture Story from the Crear 

tion to the Death of Abraham. 

2. THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL : The Scripture Stoxy from tbe 

Birth of Isaac to the Death of Jacob. 

8. THE STAR OUT OF JACOB : The Scripture Stoxy illiu- 
tnting the Barlier Fovtion ot the Gospel NanatiTe» 



